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EURIPIDES’ HECUBA. 


I 


The plot material of Euripides’ Hecuba falls into two clearly 
distinguished parts: the Greeks’ sacrifice of Hecuba’s daughter, 
Polyxena, to the shade of Achilles, and the vengeance of Hecuba 
on the Thracian king, Polymestor, for the murder of her son, 
Polydorus. This division has caused much controversy over the 
play’s construction ; indeed, so drastic has the alleged disjunction 
between the two parts seemed to some critics that theories of 
“separate composition ” (explained sometimes by the political, 
sometimes by the cultural circumstances of the time) have been 
advanced to account for it." 


? Several summaries of critical comments on the “two parts” of the 
Hecuba have already appeared in other studies: see, inter alia, J. A. 
Spranger, ‘ The Problem of the Hecuba,” C.Q., XXI (1927), pp. 154-8, 
and Ernst L. Abrahamson, “ Euripides’ Tragedy of Hecuba,” T.A.P.A., 
LXXXIII (1952), pp. 120-9. 

Among the more extreme critics of the alleged disjunction between the 
parts of the Hecuba, Spranger (op. cit.) and E. Delebecque (Huripide 
et la guerre du Péloponnése [Paris, 1951], chap. 6) both seek to prove 
that the Polymestor episode had no part in the original dramatic con- 
ception, which was a tragedy on the Polyxena theme. Spranger’s expla- 
nation of what happened follows the theory, familiar to readers of 
Verrall and his followers, that Euripides sometimes composed shorter 
plays for private production and then expanded them to festival length 
by adding material, with (to judge from Spranger’s own stricture 
on the Polymestor “addition”) scant concern for its suitability to 
the original theme. Cf. the similar approach of A. W. Verrall in Essays 
on Four Plays of Euripides (Cambridge, 1905), pp. 43 ff., 125-30, and 
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2 D. J. CONACHER. 


Decision concerning this structural problem can be reached 
only by an analysis of the play itself; however, a review of Euripi- 
des’ adaptation of the legendary material (in so far as it can be 
ascertained) may provide some preliminary indication of the 


dramatist’s intent. 

In Euripides’ version of the sacrifice of Polyxena, Achilles 
himself (as described by the ghost of Polydorus in the Prologue, 
37 ff., and later by the chorus, 109 ff.) appears as a shade over 
his tomb and demands the sacrifice as the Greek host is about 
to sail homewards after the sack of Troy. The army assembly 
is divided in their opinion on the matter until Odysseus per- 
suades it not to reject the best of the Danaans for the sake of a 
slave (116-40). In each of these passages, Achilles’ ghost is 
represented as restraining the ships (38-9, 111-12), though in 
the subsequent plot development, little is made of the idea of 
obtaining favourable winds by the sacrifice: * indeed, Odysseus, 
both in the reported assembly scene (138 ff.) and in his later 


of Gilbert Norwood in Essays on Euripidean Drama (Toronto, 1954), 
pp. 32-6, who quotes Spranger’s argument on the Hecuba with approval. 
Delebecque’s conclusion is reached by quite a different route, viz., his 
tortuous political argument that half-way through the composition of 
this play, the fall of Amphipolis, in December, 424, turned Euripides’ 
energies (at what cost to his artistic integrity!) to a concentrated 
attack on the King of Thrace. 

The analysis to be put forth in the present paper will, it is hoped, 
suffice to refute these more extreme views about the two parts of the 
Hecuba. Among the various works consulted, the following studies (as 
well as those of Delebecque and Spranger mentioned above) will be 
referred to hereafter by the author’s name alone: G. M. A. Grube, The 
Drama of Euripides (London, 1941); Gordon M. Kirkwood, “ Hecuba 
and Nomos,” 7.A.P.A., LX XVIII (1947), pp. 61-8; Louise E. Matthaei, 
Studies in Greek Tragedy (Cambridge, 1918); L. Méridier, Huripide 
(Budé edition), II? (Paris, 1956); Max Pohlenz, Die griechische 
Tragédie? (Gottingen, 1954); W. Schmid, Geschichte der griechischen 
Literatur, III? (Munich, 1940); L. Preller and Carl Robert, Griechische 
Mythologie, II* (Berlin, 1923); Th. Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, III* 
(Leipzig, 1878). 

?On the difficulty involved in the setting of the play on the shores 
of the Thracian Chersonese, see below, note 15. 

’The “favouring winds” are mentioned twice in the subsequent 
action, both times by Agamemnon: once (900), when he tells Hecuba 
that he has time to spare, since these winds have not yet come, and 
again (1289-90), when he prepares the chorus for departure, since he 
has discerned a favouring breeze at last. 
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EURIPIDES’ “ HECUBA.” 3 


defence of the decision to Hecuba, argues only in terms of 
charts, the gratitude due to great warriors such as Achilles. 

The sacrifice itself, in Euripides’ play, is carried out by Neo- 
ptolemus, since he is Achilles’ son. However, this scene, in 
Talthybius’ moving account of it (518 ff.), belongs almost wholly 
to Polyxena, who succeeds in reducing her captors to the role of 
mere executors of a fate which she herself has willingly accepted. 

References both to the apparition of Achilles to the departing 
Achaeans and to the sacrifice of Polyxena at the tomb of 
Achilles occur in the epic and lyric tradition prior to Greek 
Tragedy. The two events are referred to separately in two 
passages from Proclus, one, in his account of the Nostoi, to the 
effect that Achilles’ shade tried to prevent the departure of the 
Greeks by prophesying dire events in store for them, the other, 
in his epitome of the Zliowpersis of Arctinus, to the effect that 
the sacrifice of Polyxena at Achilles’ tomb was narrated therein.* 

Of Ibycus’ treatment of the Polyxena theme, all we know is 
that here, as in Euripides, Neoptolemus is given as the slayer of 
Polyxena; the scholion providing this information also gives us 
this interesting variant cited from the Cyprian lays: that Poly- 
xena was mortally wounded in the sack of Troy by Diomedes and 
Odysseus, and was buried by Neoptolemus.*® 


See G. Kinkel, Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (Leipzig, 1877), 53 
and 50, respectively. (References to most of the sources cited in the 
present discussion are to be found, in one form or another, in Méridier, 
pp. 165 ff., Preller-Robert, pp. 1278 ff., and Schmid, pp. 465 ff.; however, 
since it is not always clear from their discussions how much or how 
little information is to be gleaned from each source, it seems preferable 
to sean them again individually.) 

5 Schol. Hec. 41 (Ibyeus, frg. 36). This scholiast also quotes “ others ” 
to the effect that Achilles was slain in the grove of the Thymbraean 
Apollo, after coming to an agreement with Priam concerning the mar- 
riage of Polyxena. Cf. also Seneca, Tro. 195 and 942-4, from which it is 
clear that the sacrifice demanded by Achilles is regarded as a kind of 
nuptial. Certainly the idea of an earlier betrothal of Polyxena to 
Achilles would help to explain the sacrifice, but all extant allusions to 
it are late (for a full list of such references, see Roscher, Lexicon der 
griechischen und rémischen Mythologie [Leipzig, 1897-1909], pp. 2719 
ff.) and many, such as those in Hyginus, Philostratus, and “ Dictys,” 
and in the scholion quoted above, contain details which conflict, both 
in tone and in fact, with epie accounts of the Trojan Wars. It is on 
such grounds that H. Weil, Sept tragédies d’Euripide (Paris, 1879), 
pp. 204-5, insists on the post-tragic origin of erotic legends linking 


4 D. J. CONACHER. 


There seems, then, to be some uncertainty, or, at least, in- 
consistency in the accounts, with regard to the responsibility of 
Achilles’ ghost in the death of Polyxena. One authority has 
even suggested that this element first appeared in Simonides’ 
treatment of the myth; however, all that we actually know of 
Simonides in this connection is that, according to Longinus, he 
most vividly described the appearance of Achilles, over his tomb, 
to the departing Greeks: there is no mention of Polyxena in 
Longinus’ reference to this description. Nor does our sparse 
knowledge of Sophocles’ Polyrena help us much in this matter. 
It is true that a scholion on Hecuba 1 tells us that “the part 
about Polyxena is also to be found in Sophocles,” but this rather 
vague account need not be taken to include Achilles’ request 
for her sacrifice, particularly as the fragments themselves sug- 
gest a possible indication in the other direction. None of these 
deal with the sacrifice itself, but we do learn (fragments 523 
and 525) that the ghost of Achilles appeared in the play, gave 
prophetic warning of the murder of Agamemnon and, possibly 
(fragment 525), of the storm which was to plague the Greeks 
on their homeward journey.’ There is nothing in the fragments 
to suggest that Achilles’ ghost demanded the sacrifice of Poly- 
xena; indeed, H. Weil has suggested * that the most probable 
place for the ghost’s prophetic warnings is at the end of Sopho- 
cles’ play, after the sacrifice of Polyxena, for these warnings, 
coming early in a play not concerned with their fulfilment, could 
only serve to distract the audience (not to mention Agamem- 
non!) from the business on hand. 


Polyxena and Achilles. There is, at any rate, no definite evidence for the 
view (expressed by Meéridier, p. 166, and others) that they may go 
back to the Cyprian lays. . 

* See Preller-Robert, p. 1279 and note 1; see also Simonides, frg. 209 
(Bergk, p. 526). 

7 See Sophocles, Fragments, ed. A. C. Pearson, II (Cambridge, 1917), 
pp. 161 ff. 

8 Weil, p. 204. Pearson (op. cit., p. 162) appears to believe that the 
connection between the appearance of Achilles’ ghost and the death of 
Polyxena was made at some time later than the composition of the 
eyclic epics. He cites the view of F. Noack, Ilioupersis (Giessen, 1890), 
pp. 11 ff., that Sophocles was the first to bring the appearance of the 
ghost into causal relation with the sacrifice, but concludes, “. . . the 
gaps in the evidence are too wide to permit us to entertain these 
speculations.” (Cf. also above, note 5.) 
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That Odysseus played some part in early versions of the Poly- 
xcna legend seems highly probable. We have already noted his 
‘alternative ” role in the euphemistic Cyprian version and both 
Odysseus and Calchas (who is not mentioned by Euripides) 
appear as witnesses in a scene, possibly inspired by Stesichorus, 
on the tabula iliaca,® which shows the sacrifice of Polyxena at 
the tomb of Achilles. In Euripides’ play, Odysseus’ role in the 
sacrifice is quite fully developed (possibly at the expense of 
Calchas); here too, we should note an interesting, if minor, 
invention of the dramatist: the passage (239-50) in which 
Hecuba is represented as having once saved the life of Odysseus 
during the siege of Troy. This incident, together with the whole 
treatment of Odysseus’ role, contributes to a kind of dialectic 
on the subject of charis which runs through the play. 

Thus, despite the meagre evidence concerning early treatment 
of the details of the Polyxena legend, we can, perhaps, detect 
certain tendencies in Euripides’ adaptation of it. By various 
means, he presents the sacrifice theme in such a way as to place 
the Greeks in the least favourable light. Achilles’ ghost speci- 
fically demands the sacrifice of the maiden (whether this was the 
case in previous versions, we cannot be certain; at any rate, 
it was not the case in all versions) ; then Odysseus’ defence of 
it in terms of political expediency (“ Otherwise, who hereafter 
will fight and die for Greece?”) distracts attention from the 


°T.G@., 1284. (On the much debated origin of this tablet, found 
near Bovilla, and on the sources of its scenes, see Max Paulke, De 
Tabula Iliaca Quaestiones Stesichorae [diss. inaug., Koenigsberg, 1879].) 

The scene in question bears, in addition to the names of the person: 
ages represented, the inscription IAIOTIEPZSIZ KATA STEZIXOPON. 
Bergk (p. 212) gives only qualified acceptance to such attributions 
on the ground that, in matters of detail, the craftsman may well 
have added material from other poets as well. Both Paulke (pp. 47 ff.) 
and Méridier (pp. 165-7), in arguing for the Stesichorean inspiration of 
the scenes so inscribed, refer to Pausanias’ descriptions (X, 25 ff.) of 
(according to Pausanias) Polygnotus’ paintings, in the Lesché (or 
Club Room), at Delphi, of scenes following the sack of Troy. It should 
be noted, however, that the cyclic poet Lesches is given as the chief 
inspiration of these paintings, and that neither of the two references 
(at X, 26, 1 and 27, 2) to the Jlioupersis of Stesichorus concerns the 
sacrifice of Polyxena, which is not, as a matter of fact, given as the 
subject of any of the Delphic paintings. Pausanias does, however, 
refer to the sacrifice of Polyxena (at X, 25, 10) as a common subject 
for poets and painters. 
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idea of religious necessity, or of supernatural blackmail, which 
would surely have provided the best excuse (though hardly a 
Euripidean one) for fulfilling Achilles’ appalling command. 
Furthermore, Euripides’ suppression of the role of Calchas, the 
priest, in favour of Odysseus, the politician, in the sacrifice of 
Polyxena, is in keeping with this tendency of his to secularize 
such themes, or at least to provide motives of a political, as well 
as those of a supernatural order.*® 

This treatment, in turn, gives occasion for other typical Eu- 
ripidean ingredients ; the vivid assembly debate (reported by the 
chorus at 116-40), rich in contemporary overtones, and the 
sophistic plays on the charis-theme, which, as we have seen, he 
has taken some trouble to introduce. 

Finally, the Polyxena of this play, converted from a passive 
victim to a heroic character in her own right, surely bears the 
typical Euripidean stamp, for, provided that we do not press 
the comparisons too closely, she shows affinities with various 
noble ladies who face similar deaths in other Euripidean plays." 

While it has been argued that there is little mythical innova- 
tion in the first part of the Hecuba, the dearth of references (in 
sources independent of Euripides) to Polydorus’ murder and 
Hecuba’s revenge has led some scholars to regard these incidents 
as the poet’s own invention.** Neither of these extremes, how- 


1°There is at least a hint of this duality in the motives, however 
noble, ascribed to Theseus in Euripides’ Suppliants; note especially the 
twofold basis of the argument by which Aethra persuades him to aid 
the Argives (Suppl. 297-331) and the emphasis on political principle, 
as much as on aidés for the suppliant, in Theseus’ own explanations of 
his decision, at 334-64, and 517-63. (This point has been discussed at 
some length in my article, “ Religious and Ethical Attitudes in Euripi- 
des’ Suppliants,” 7.A.P.A., LXXXVII [1956], pp. 8-26, esp. sec. II, 
pp. 14-21.) 

11 K.g., Macaria in the Heraclidae, Evadne in the Suppliants, and 
Iphigenia in the Iphigenia at Aulis: granted the differences in motive 
and context, there is a similarity in the noble acceptance of an early 
and violent death. 

12Tt is generally agreed that the Polyxena episode is by far the more 
traditional part of the plot and that Euripides’ most original stroke 
is his joining of this myth with the story about Polymestor. See, for 
example, R.-H., VII’, col. 2657, Preller-Robert, pp. 1280-1, Schmid, pp. 
465-6, and Méridier, pp. 169-74, who remarks (pp. 172-3) on the com- 
plete silence, except for Euripides, until the Jlione of Pacuvius (2nd 
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ever, strikes one as typical of Kuripides’ creative adaptation of 
myth. Pohlenz’s view of the Polymestor-Polydorus development 
seems the most probable: that this particularly barbarous murder 
belonged to a legend arising from the hatred of Greek settlers 
for their Thracian neighbours in the Chersonese. As for Hecuba, 
Polymestor’s prophecy at the end of Euripides’ play, that she 
will turn into a hound, and that her tomb will be named 
accordingly, no doubt relates to an already established legend 
which need, of course, have no previous connection with her 
vengeance on Polymestor. Pohlenz, with some mythical imagina- 
tion, accounts for “the baying of the hound-dog Hecuba,” after 
her bereavements at Troy, in metaphorical terms comparable to 
the plaints of Philomela for her child which became changed in 
myth to the cry of the nightingale; this unconscious mythical 
metaphor became, in time, linked with one of several “ Hound’s 
Grave ” (xvvos ona) promontories in the Thracian Chersonese 
and so with the legend of Thracian barbarism mentioned above.** 
It is possible that Euripides himself invented both the rela- 
tionship between Polydorus and Hecuba** and the tale of her 
vengeance on Polymestor for his murder. At any rate, as far 
as we can tell, no other version of the woes of Hecuba, or of the 
sacrifice of Polyxena, includes this curious sequel in which the 
Trojan Queen turns to the slayers of her daughter for aid in 
vengeance on the murderer of her son. 

If the most distinctive feature in the plot-material of this 
play consists in the blending of the traditional “ sacrifice myth ” 


century B.C.) on the subject of the murder of Polydorus by the 
Thracian King. Some critics, e.g., Schmid and Kurt von Friedrich 
(Euripides und Diphilos [Munich, 1953], pp. 38-9, 52) argue that 
Euripides uses the traditional Polyxena material mainly to prepare 
for, or to support, in one way or another, the (allegedly) unknown, 
original material concerning Polymestor and Polydorus. However, as 
we shall see, opinions differ on the degree of originality involved. 

18 Pohlenz, pp. 277-8; cf. the similar view of Méridier (p. 173), who 
also ascribes Vergil’s veiled reference (Aen., III, 15-16) to the fate of 
Polydorus to a local Thracian legend. Most authorities are agreed on 
the pre-Euripidean origin of the “hound-dog Hecuba” myth: see 
Schmid, p. 466, Preller-Robert, p. 1280, Méridier, p. 173, note 6, and 
the references there given. 

24Tn the Iliad, Polydorus is the youngest son of Priam (XX, 409-10) 
and of Laothoé (XXI, 85ff., XXII, 46ff.). He is slain by Achilles 
during battle (XX, 407 ff.). 
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with an obscure Thracian legend and its Huripidean sequel, 
surely it is reasonable to suppose that we shall find the central 
meaning of the play in the dramatic exploitation of this new 
juxtaposition, and of its distinctly Euripidean climax. The 
patent dissimilarities between the two subjects and the very 
real technical difficulties (particularly in the matter of the 
play’s setding)*® would surely seem to indicate that Euripides 
must have had some very specific purpose in attempting such 
a combination. Only if we fail to find any real thematic or 
structural links between the two parts of the play, should we 
seek that purpose in explanations extraneous to its dramatic 
meaning. Perhaps, however, it can be shown that the distinctly 
Euripidean adaptations noted in the first part of this play’s 
material give rise to certain themes, and certain dramatic ex- 
pectations, which find their tragic fulfilment only in the play’s 
concluding passages. 


II 


The Hecuba has suffered almost as badly from its defenders 
as from its detractors, for several critics have sought to minimize, 
or to explain, the play’s duality in ways which tend to obscure 
certain essential dramatic contrasts in it. There have been two 
main lines of defence. According to the first, the real unity of 
the play lies in the person of Hecuba. (Thus, Hecuba is said to 


15 The fact that the scene of the play is laid on the shores of the 
Thracian Chersonese, across the straits from the traditional site of 
the tomb of Achilles at Sigeum, must be admitted as a Euripidean in- 
consistency. Euripides obviously needed the Thracian setting to make 
the discovery of Polydorus’ body and the prompt arrival of Polymestor 
more probable; the geographical vagueness, or inaccuracy, does not 
appear to have bothered him as much as it does certain modern critics, 
some of whom have used this difficulty to further unlikely theories 
about the composition of the play as a whole. (See, for example, 
Spranger, pp. 155 ff., Delebecque, pp. 161 ff.) Apart from the intrinsic 
unlikelihood of these explanations, the evidence is all against attempts 
to place a “ Polyxena-play ” in the Troad and a “ Polymestor-play ” in 
Thrace: all the local references (30-41, 70-2, 1142) explicitly indicate 
the Thracian setting and none that of the Troad. Nor will it do to 
argue that the references to Achilles’ appearance over his tomb itself 
implies the setting of the play (or a part of the play) in the Troad, 
for Polydorus’ ghost twice emphasizes the present Thracian setting in 
the very passage in which he first mentions Achilles’ appearance over 
his tomb and his staying of the ships (30-41). 
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“experience” both actions, the sacrifice of Polyxena being re- 
garded, sometimes as a dramatic means of gaining sympathy 
for the bereaved mother, sometimes as a factor contributing 
to her moral break-down in the second part of the play.)*® 
According to the second, the structural key to the play is to 
be found in some form of ideological contrast between the two 
actions. (In its simplest form, this approach has produced such 
analyses as that of Miss Matthaei,’* which presents the sacrifice 
of Polyxena as an example of community justice and the revenge 
of Hecuba as an example of individual, somehow identified with 
“primitive,” justice.) Neither of these approaches has been 
completely successful, for neither pays sufficient attention, in 
considering the meaning of the play as a whole, either to the 
early characterization of Hecuba or to the very real dramatic 
impact which the attitude of Polyxena makes on us in the first 
half. Two of the most perceptive examinations of the Hecuba 
(those of Pohlenz and of Kirkwood) combine both of the ap- 
proaches just described; a brief examination of them may, 


7° See, for example, Schmid, p. 467; Méridier, pp. 175-8; H. Van- 
daele, “ L’unité d’Hécabé,” Xenia (Athens, 1912), pp. 10-24. The main 
fault with these descriptions, true enough in themselves, of Hecuba’s 
sufferings, followed by Hecuba’s vengeance, is that they fail to bring 
out the essential dramatic, and thematic, relations between the two 
parts of the play. Méridier, for example, describes the various stages in 
“Ja progression psychologique”’ of Hecuba, but such progression, in 
itself, constitutes neither tragic, nor even dramatic, form. 

The discussions of this play’s structure in Grube, pp. 82-4, 214 ff., 
also start from the character of Hecuba, but avoid, for the most part, 
the fault just indicated, for here the critic succeeds in establishing 
certain thematic links between the parts of the play. Most useful 
are his hints of the contrast between Polyxena and Hecuba (pp. 95-6, 
220) and his reference to the anticipations of the “ Polydorus bereave- 
ment” in the first half of the play: the “ emotional tie” established by 
this latter device helps to connect the two complementary sides of 
the Queen’s personality which Grube believes to be key to the structural 
difficulties of the play (pp. 83-4). This is, perhaps, the most promising 
approach to the problem, but it may be possible to define more clearly 
the thematic links between the two parts of the play in such a way 
as to indicate the importance to the whole of what appear to be 
isolated dramatic effects in the first half. 

17 Matthaei, pp. 118-57, especially 128 ff. (Even if true, such descrip- 
tions will help us little in problems of structure and dramatic effect, for 
a successful drama does not deal directly with such generalized ideas.) 
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perhaps, indicate the shortcomings of the “ideological ap- 
proach” as a means of expounding the tragic change alleged 
to take place in the character of the Queen. 

Pohlenz finds the double structure of the Hecuba quite accept- 
able since, he argues, the fates of Polyxena and of Polydorus 
interest us only for the influence which they have on the soul 
of Hecuba. It is the change which the second of these experi- 
ences, the discovery of the murder of Polydorus, effects in the 
soul of Hecuba which Pohlenz regards as the most original 
feature of the tragedy: 


Euripides knew that a frightful experience could give an 
entirely new direction to inborn characteristics and could 
“change the milk of the kindly disposition into dragon’s 
gall.” That is the tragedy which the poet has expressed in 
the Hecuba. Hecuba is the first figure of Tragedy who 
experiences an inner change... 


Pohlenz compares the Hecuba of the latter part of the play 
with Medea, with the important difference that the daemonic 
qualities which Medea shows are part of her birthright, whereas 
Hecuba’s savagery develops from her bitter experiences in the 
play. The Hecuba of the earlier part of the play he describes as 
a “soft and womanly ” creature who accepts the sacrifice of 
her daughter with resignation. Thus, while the deed of the 
Greeks awakens no vengeful hatred in Hecuba, the indefensible 
atrocity of Polymestor transforms her into a Medea-like fiend 
of vengeance. In the different effects which Hecuba’s two violent 
bereavements have upon her, Pohlenz makes much of the idea 
of nomos. Nomos, he argues, has its role in the first episode; 
“historically,” in terms of the legend, the ghost of Achilles 
could stop the ships, the dead had rights, in men’s opinion, and 
so Odysseus truly argues from a position of “ Staatsraison.” 
In Pohlenz’ opinion, Euripides seeks to minimize the horror 
of the sacrifice of Polyxena in order to play up the horror of the 


18“ Aber Euripides wusste auch, dass ein ungeheures Erleben dem 
angeborenen Wesen eine ganz neue Richtung geben und ‘die Milch der 
frommen Denkart in girend Drachengift verwandeln’ kénne. Das ist die 
Tragik, die der Dichter in der Hekabe dargestellt hat. Hekabe ist die 
erste Gestalt der Tragédie, die eine innere Wandlung durchmacht.. .” 
(Pohlenz, p. 281). (The present discussion of Pohlenz’ argument is 
based on pp. 277-83 of the work to which we have already referred, 


above, note 1.) 
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later scenes. It is the completely self-interested atrocity of 
Polymestor (which no kind of nomos can justify) which leads 
to the savage vengeance of Hecuba. Yet even in this vengeance 
Pohlenz finds a kind of nomos, for it is Hecuba’s expression of 
her own inner conception of justice. As such Agamemnon 
acquiesces in it, while his own nomos, his concern for the will of 
his followers, forbids him from lending active support to it. 

Thus in accordance with his view of the play from the several 
aspects which we have indicated, Pohlenz concludes: 


No longer does the tragic conflict spring from the struggle 
against superhuman fate, but rather from the coercive 
force of nomos.?® 


The suggestion that in this play the Greek’s sacrifice of Poly- 
xena is to be accepted as in accordance with nomos has already 
been ably refuted; °° here it should suffice to add two general 
considerations which render such a view unlikely. 

In the first place, Pohlenz’ references to the “ historical ” 
(i.e., the mythical) circumstances of the play (that the Greeks 
of the time really believed in the rights and powers of the dead 
Achilles) can have little force, for in matters of right and 
wrong, and particularly in issues involving barbaric cruelty, the 
Euripidean approach tends to be timeless, making little if any 
distinction between attitudes relevant to his own and to heroic 
times. The clearest example of this is to be found at Iphigenia 
in Tauris, 8389-91 where, although the plot of the play involves 
the mythical material of a goddess demanding human sacrifice, 
the priestess heroine herself is allowed to rationalize such beliefs 
in terms which might well have been used by a fifth century 
intellectual. (With this passage we may compare Heracles’ 
rejection [Hercules Furens, 1341 ff.] on similar grounds, of 
Theseus’ attempt to console him by reference to the insouciant 
attitude of the gods to their own deeds of violence.) Whether 
this Euripidean trait is dramatically legitimate is another ques- 
tion, but certainly it is a part of his iconoclastic attitude toward 
myth. “ Mythical considerations ” were never allowed to excuse 


79“ Nicht mehr aus dem Kampfe gegen iibermenschliche Schicksals- 
michte, sondern aus dem Zwang des menschlichen Nomos entspringt 
jetzt der tragische Konflikt ” (ibid., p. 283). 

2° Abrahamson, op. cit., pp. 123-4, and note 10. 
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actions or attitudes which, judged in terms of human ethics, 
could not be condoned. 

In the second place, the whole tone of Euripides’ treatment of 
the sacrifice of Polyxena contradicts that in which the “ nomos- 
argument ” would have us take it. Listen, for example, to the 
terms in which Hecuba describes Odysseus’ motives (254-7) : 


Ungrateful is the tribe of demagogues, you who seek the 
plaudits of the mob! May you ever be beyond my ken, you 
who think naught of injuring friends, if only you may say 
something to win the public favor. 


This is surely an odd preparation for that “acceptance of 
social necessity ” which some critics would have us believe to be 
Hecuba’s ultimate reaction to the sacrifice. Surely, too, we may 
accept as Euripides’ own, Hecuba’s sneer at the kind of reasoning 
which can justify human, in place of the normal animal, sacri- 
fice at tombs. (Here, indeed, is where the “ nomos-argument ” 
might legitimately be invoked!) Finally, any attempt to justify 
the Odysseus of this play must surely fall before the savage 
paradox with which he concludes his argument (326-31) : 


We Greeks, if we make bad decisions with regard to honour- 
ing the brave, will incur the charge of folly; we leave it to 
you barbarians not to treat your friends as friends, not to 
honour those who have nobly died for you, so that, while 
Greece prospers, you may reap the just rewards of foolish 
policy. 


The Greek policy, both ethical and expedient, is certainly a 
model for all civilized nations—until we remember the barbarous 
manner in which Odysseus proposes to fulfil it! 

Kirkwood’s use of the “ nomos-argument”** is both more 
cautious and more subtle than that of Pohlenz. First of all, he 
makes it clear that the nomos on which Odysseus bases his posi- 
tion may well be an evil one. Secondly, his use of the “ nomos- 
peithé” antithesis to contrast the two kinds of appeal in 
Hecuba’s speech to Agamemnon (787 ff.) is, as we shall see, 
entirely justified. However, Kirkwood extends his “ nomos- 
peithé ” antithesis too far into the structure of the play: he 


71 Kirkwood, pp. 64-8. (Cf. also Grube, p. 83, “The sacrifice of 
Polyxena . . . does stand for some legitimate principle: satisfaction to 
the shades below.”) 
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argues that Hecuba’s ultimate disillusionment with the prin- 
ciple of nomos derives in part at least from Odysseus’ use of it 
in proposing to sacrifice her daughter. But Hecuba has never 
for a moment accepted the alleged “ moral justification” of 
Odysseus’ argument: her reaction is not one of “helpless be- 
wilderment,” as Kirkwood has called it, but one of wrathful 
indignation. 

Thus like Pohlenz, though by a somewhat different route, 
Kirkwood comes to place the wrong kind of emphasis on the 
sacrifice of Polyxena in the structure of the play as a whole. By 
concentrating exclusively on one aspect of the sacrifice (Odys- 
seus’ manner of “justifying” it) and on the alleged effect of 
this on the Queen’s psychology, both Pohlenz and Kirkwood, 
in their different ways, miss the really significant contrast be- 
tween the two parts of the play. 

The dramatic centre of the first part of this play is surely 
Polyxena herself. Neither the later deterioration of the character 
of Hecuba, nor the change in dramatic tone which this occasions, 
need be denied, but the essential contrast between the two actions 
—and the one which best illuminates this change—is to be 
found in the characters of Polyxena and Hecuba, as, each in 
turn, they face their final crisis. One aspect of this contrast has 
been excellently described as follows: 


On pourrait méme dire qu’Euripide a dessiné comme une 
courbe ascendante avec le caractére de Polyxéne, alors qu’il 
tragait une courbe descendante avec celui d’Hécabé. Poly- 
xene conduit aux sommets les plus sublimes de l’humanite, 
Vevolution d’Hécabé la conduit fatalement a l’animalité.?? 


To this description, we should add the important reservation 
that (pace Professor Kitto) the final meaning of the tragedy 
concerns Hecuba;** thus the two dramatic centres are not of 
equal importance, since the first exists for the sake of the second. 


2G. Méautis, Mythes inconnus de la Gréce antique (Paris, 1944), 
p- 109. 

*8 Kitto, in his attack on this view, argues that “ the separate actions 
(of the play) are meant to point to one overriding idea, the suffering 
which the human race inflicts upon itself through its own follies and 
wickedness ” (H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy? [London, 1950], p. 219). 
One could wish that this author observed in his writings on Euripides 
that principle which he expresses so eloquently and so consistently 
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In the terms of plot, the very loss of Polyxena has an important 
bearing on what Hecuba becomes in the later episodes; it is for 
this reason, as we shall see, that the dramatist dwells so much 
on the pathetically dependant aspect of Hecuba, before she be- 
comes the most active figure on the stage. The thematic relation 
is, however, the more important one, and here we are concerned 
not merely with the contrast between “ sublimity ” and “ ani- 
mality” (as Méautis expresses it) in the actions of the two 
women. Rather, the particular kind of heroism which Polyxena 
manifests in the face of the national enemy serves to throw into 
relief, almost to define, the essential nature of Hecuba’s fall 
from queenly areté. 


IIT 


Critical emphasis on the contrast between the two parts of the 
Hecuba has perhaps tended to obscure certain skilful devices by 
which the dramatist prepares us, quite early in the play, for the 
dénouement. Apart from the merely mechanical “hooks” by 
which the two actions are joined,** we may note various “ dra- 
matic expectations ” which the poet arouses with regard to the 
later development of the theme and of the characterization of 
Hecuba. Prominent among these early thematic indications are 
the uses of rhetoric, particularly in the passage between Odys- 
seus and Hecuba (at 218-31), Odysseus’ cynical instruction of 
Hecuba in the political aspect of charis (i.e., in how to recom- 


with regard to Aeschylus (ibid., chap. iv, passim, especially p. 96), that 
tragedies are concerned not merely with ideas but with ideas con- 
ceived and expressed in dramatic terms. Surely, as Kirkwood argues 
(p. 63), it is Hecuba who is the dramatic focus of the more general 
ideas underlying this play: Besides, though the Hecuba may not be a 
“character study,” we are shown considerably more of Hecuba than 
Kitto admits; as the subsequent analysis will seek to prove, the play 
expresses just those aspects of Hecuba which are essential to her 
tragedy. 

24 See Kirkwood, p. 63, note 7, for a list of these links; it is, perhaps, 
arbitrary to distinguish too sharply the “mechanical” from the “ the- 


matic ” links between the parts: thus, Kirkwood lumps together all the 
passages which associate Polyxena and Polydorus in one manner or 
another, while Grube (p. 83) separates the practical devices for joining 
the two tales together from those passages which merely keep the idea 
of Polymestor before our minds. Both types of passage may easily be 
distinguished from the type of thought-sequence which we are now 


discussing. 
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pense one’s friends) and, most important and most pervasive, 
the preliminary characterization of Hecuba, both by herself, as 
the chief sufferer among the captive Trojan women, and in 
relation to her children, Polydorus and Polyxena. 


From the very beginning of this play, great emphasis is placed 
upon the helpless dependance of Hecuba, the misery of her en- 
slaved state and (in contrast to her daughter’s attitude) her 
own apparent acceptance of it (59-64) : 


Slaves, lead me out of doors, old woman that I am, 

Set me upright, my Trojan ladies, and lead me forth 

Who was once your Queen and who am now your fellow- 
slave, 

Take and carry me, raise me and set me on my way, 

With firm grasp upon my withered hand. 


Stylistically, the effect of the Queen’s opening words lies in the 
alternation of zaides and duddovAov with the proud Tpwddes and 
mpoobe 8’ avaocav followed by the four pathetically dependant 
imperatives AaBere, hépere, weumere, detperé pov. This sense of 
the helpless dependance of Hecuba’s fallen state has already been 
suggested by the tender solicitude of the ghostly Polydorus in 
the prologue, as he retreats before his mother’s entry on the 
stage (54-7) and it is immediately echoed by Hecuba’s own 
prayer about her dreadful dreams, “O ghostly powers, save me 
my son, the sole remaining anchor of my home” (79-80). 


The chorus’ announcement of the Greek decision to sacrifice 
Polyxena evokes another cry of helpless desolation from Hecuba 
(ot perca ... 154, ris dutver wor; 159). Polyxena’s anguish, 
on the other hand, is mostly for her mother (202-4) : 


No longer will your child be here to serve you, 
As fellow-slave, in your declining years. 


The brusque entry of Odysseus, come to drag Polyxena off to 
the sacrifice, interrupts the lament between mother and daughter, 
and a scene of quite another kind ensues. However, toward the 
end of the Queen’s supplication of Odysseus, we hear again the 
pathetic anguish of the Queen’s dependance on her child (276- 
81): 


I beg you, don’t tear this child from her mother’s arms, .. . 
In her I take joy, forgetting all my woes, 
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For she, in place of many others, is now my second self 


My city, my nurse, my staff, my guide along the way. 


To the end, Hecuba still clings to her daughter “as ivy to 
an oak ” (398), declaring her own misery to be the greatest, and 
lamenting above all the bitter fate of an old age bereft of 
children. As Polyxena is led off-stage, Hecuba still pursues her 
with her cries (439-40) : 


My child, clasp your mother, stretch forth your hand, 
Don’t leave me childless .. . I am lost, my friends! 


Some modification in this depiction of the forlorn and help- 
less Queen must be made with regard to her scene with Odysseus. 
Here Hecuba shows for the first time that rhetorical power 
which, for good or ill, is to prove her chief strength throughout 
the play. After a brief exchange (238-50) in which she reminds 
Odysseus that once he owed his life to her, the Queen launches 
into a powerfully persuasive speech (251-95), a very model 
of the rhetorician’s art.*° It proceeds, in the approved fashion, 
from the general to the particular, with reason dominating until 
its point is made, and then being swept aside in a flood of 
personal emotion. 

The proémium provides a general indictment of the ingrati- 


tude of demagogues, who neglect their friends but will say any- 


?5 The Hecuba abounds in opportunities for Euripides to indulge in 
several kinds of set debate. See Schmid, p. 465: this critic, while 
praising the many passages of skilful rhetoric and dialectic, suggests 
that, for modern tastes, this emphasis somewhat detracts from the 
play’s impact. We may find, however, that this very emphasis plays an 
important part in the delineation of Hecuba’s tragedy. 

(The rhetorical quality of many of Euripides’ plays has, of course, 
long been noted, e.g., in U. von Wilamowitz, Herakles [Berlin, 1895], 
Einleitung, p. 27: “ Wohl aber hat er die Kunst des dvridéyew so sehr 
ausgebildet wie nicht einmal ein Rhetor, und seine ganze Technik ist 
davon durchdrangen.” There are several good technical studies of this 
aspect of Euripidean drama; see, for example, J. T. Lees, Ackavxéds 
Aéyos in Euripides [Johns Hopkins diss., published Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1891], D. Thomson, Euripides and the Attic Orators [London, 1898]. 
John H. Finley, in “ Euripides and Thucydides,” H. S. C. P., XLIX 
[1938], pp. 23-68, provides some excellent parallels in form and content 
between the speeches of Euripides and those in Thucydides; see especi- 
ally pp. 26 and 31 ff.) 
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thing to curry favour with the mob.?® Soon, the indictment 
becomes more specific: what excuse, however sophistic (ri 8 
cddiopa ...; 258) can be found for human sacrifice, where 
cattle-slaughter is the customary rite? And how, in justice, can 
Achilles demand ¢his girl, and not rather Helen, as an offering 
at his tomb (251-70) ? 

To “the argument from justice ” (7@ pév Stxaiw, 271) Hecuba 
adds further the just plea for charis: her daughter’s life in re- 
turn for the favour owed her by Odysseus (272-8). Here the 
emotional succeeds the moral appeal, as Hecuba describes her 
desperate need of Polyxena... “ my city, my nurse, my staff, my 
guide along the way ” (281). After an impassioned peroration, 
imploring Odysseus’ intervention, Hecuba ends her speech with 
a quiet but dignified reminder: Greek law (nomos) concerning 
blood-shed is the same for slave and free alike, but argument 
(logos), to prevail, needs power behind it (291-5). 

To this splendid appeal, Odysseus replies with a lawyer’s 
masterpiece. The genius of the speech lies in the air of sweet 
reasonableness with which Odysseus surrounds his cruel argu- 
ment. Each of Hecuba’s claims is considered with ironic courtesy 
—and answered in terms which frustrate the very purpose of her 
plea. Gratitude? Return for favours once received? Odysseus 
is ready to save Hecuba’s life, as once she saved his. Justice? 
Odysseus replies with a brilliant essay on the justice—and good 
policy—of rewarding mighty heroes, and thus ensuring loyal 
service from other heroes still to come (306-8) : 


And for this reason many states grow weak, 
Whenever a noble, zealous warrior receives no more 
Than baser men. 


The justice of honouring the tombs of mighty heroes, Odysseus 
describes as an enduring form of charis (8a paxpov yap 7 xapts, 
320), and one which pays dividends in ensuring the future 
greatness of the state. Thus, by a sophistic twist, Odysseus 
negates the arguments for justice and gratitude, for, as he 
defines them, all manner of barbarous deeds are countenanced in 


26 Here we should note the play on xdpis: ... omépy’ (254) 
scornfully echoing the dxdapicro of Odysseus’ original argument (138) 
and mpds xdapev (257) ironically anticipating Hecuba’s own ultimate 
abuse of xdpis in the second part of her plea to Agamemnon, 824-30. 
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their fulfilment. Hecuba’s intervention, then, changes nothing, 
but the scene raises various themes to be developed later in the 
tragedy. Nomos and charis, the basis of Hecuba’s twofold appeal, 
have been twisted by the sophistic use of rhetoric, and logos not 
backed by power has come to naught. Hecuba is to use the same 
double approach in her appeal to Agamemnon, but next time 
it is to be the Queen herself who accepts (and proves) the greater 
power of the baser argument. 
Where Hecuba has failed, Polyxena, in a sense, succeeds. In 

a single speech to Odysseus, she transforms the whole situation 
(342-7) : 

I see you, Odysseus, hiding your right hand 

Beneath your cloak and turning your face away 

For fear as suppliant I’ll touch your beard. 

Take heart! you have escaped my suppliant prayer, 

For I will follow, both since I must, 


And since [I wish, 
To die. 


With this scornful opening, Polyxena eschews both supplication 
and, with it, rhetoric and argument, batteries which the sophist 
Odysseus is only too well-equipped to frustrate. Simply but 
effectively, she converts the impending slaughter of a chattel 
into the heroic deed of a free woman. In a few striking phrases, 
she paints the glory of her past, as a Trojan princess, “ like to 
the gods, save only in mortality” ... and then concludes: 


And now I am a slave. The very strangeness of the name 
Brings on the love of death... (357-8). 

From eyes still free, I now shut out this light. 
Odysseus, complete your office, lead me hence! (367-9) 


Thus is Odysseus dismissed from his command of the affair. It 
is this invincible sense of freedom, of aristocratic integrity, 
which enables Polyxena to transform even her enforced death 
into, not suicide, but an expression of her own free will.?”7 In 


27In this ability, Polyxena is, perhaps, a better exemplar of “ existen- 
tialist heroism ” than even Antigone or Orestes, who have been particu- 
larly chosen for that role by contemporary “mythographers”: see 
J.-P. Sartre, “ Forgers of Myth—The Young Playwrights of France,” 
Theatre Arts, XXX (June, 1946), pp. 324ff., and “Les Mouches,” 
Thédtre (Paris, 1947), pp. 11-109. 
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her peroration, she expresses an almost Sophoclean areté (375- 
8): 

Whoever is not wont to taste of ills, 

Bears them, but shudders as he sets his neck 

Beneath the yoke. 


For him, far happier death than such a life; 
A painful burden, life not nobly lived! 


In her scorn for “life not nobly lived,” Polyxena is like the 
Ajax of Sophocles’ play, but more fortunate: for her a fate 
stands ready which she may make her own. 

A little later (518-82), Talthybius’ moving report to Hecuba 
complements this impression that Polyxena has taken charge of 
her own sacrifice. Again she insists on her freedom: no enemy 
hand, but only the sacrificial blade is to touch her, since she 
wills her death herself. Indeed, Polyxena’s personal preéminence 
in this scene, with the Greek soldiers crowding about bringing 
reverent adornments for her body, calls to mind those mystic 
sacrifices in which, to the minds of the initiated, the roles of 
victim and divinity are centered in a single being.** 

The strange tranquillity with which Hecuba receives the news 
of Polyxena’s death has often been taken at its face value, as 
if her daughter’s nobility, or even Odysseus’ arguments about 
national policy, had somehow reconciled her to her sorrow. How- 
ever, the Queen’s most violent expressions of grief have already 
been made as Polyxena was dragged offstage to the sacrifice: the 
report of its consummation she receives in a state of numbed 
passivity, her faint protest the more poignant for its vague 
uncertainty (585-8) : 


I know not where to look amid my ills, 

So many, all around; if I grasp one of them, 

Another stops me, and then a third summons me thence, 
Bringing some fresh exchange of woes. 


Her daughter’s nobility, Hecuba tells us, inhibits any excessive 
outery of grief from her; this thought leads her to a queer de- 
tached little passage on the sources of such nobility. This pas- 
sage should not be interpreted either as an irrelevant Euripidean 
aside, or as an indication of Hecuba’s philosophic resignation. 


*8 See E. R. Dodds, introduction to Euripides’ Bacchae (Oxford, 1944), 
pp. Xvi-xvii. 
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Hecuba is, for the moment, emotionally exhausted, and we know 
from the prologue that another blow is soon to fall upon her: 
thus, both psychological probability and a very necessary dra- 
matic economy dictate how she must be presented in this 
entr’acte. Hecuba is kept paralyzed by grief; in her struggle 
“to blot out” (éarcivacba, 590) her daughter’s agony, she 
seizes on the one saving aspect of it—the nobility with which 
her daughter died. Even this subject [ecuba’s mind, in spasm 
like protective muscles around an injured limb, quickly deper- 
sonalizes, and soon she is pondering the familiar question, “ Is it 
parents or training that makes the difference between the noble 
and the base?” Thus, by the most “natural” of devices, the 
dramatist alerts us for the coming contrast between Hecuba’s 
and her daughter’s areté.*® 

After the emotional lull of this skilful entr’acte, comes the 
shocking discovery of the body of Polydorus, murdered and 
cast into the sea by his protector, the barbarous Polymestor. The 
effect of this second blow on Hecuba may be gauged from what 
we have seen of her so far and the moral collapse which now takes 
place must be regarded as the result, inevitable and tragic, of 
this twofold loss on such a character as hers. Thus, the very 
terms in which her present plight is described by the serving 
woman remind us, though they are more extreme, of those used 
to express her earlier desolation (668-9) : 


Mistress, you are lost. 
Though your eyes still see the light, you live no longer 
(oixér’ 


Of child, of lord, of city, all bereaved. 

This emphasis on the completeness (dats, dvavdpos, amodis) of 
Hecuba’s bereavement, and on the idea of non-existence which 
accompanies it, is surely most significant. dzodis, in the ser- 
vant’s speech, refers to the loss of Troy, but for Hecuba her 
city still lived in her children, for she has called Polyxena her 
“city” at line 281. Now, with all her family as well as Troy 


2° Cf. Grube, pp. 95-6, 220. It is true, of course, that the subject of 
Hecuba’s little homily is rather a favourite one in “ gnomic” passages 
of Euripides (see, for example: Hl. 367-90, Hec. 379-80, I. A. 558-67, 
Suppl. 911-17); however, this fact does not preclude the possibility of 
such passages having their own dramatic relevance within their specific 


contexts. 
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destroyed, Hecuba loses, as it were, all sense of moral identity ; 
nothing has any longer any meaning for her save vengeance on 
Polymestor, the zenos who has betrayed his trust. “ déawdAdpnv 
Svaryvos, ovKér’ 8y,” cries Hecuba (683), echoing the ser- 
vant’s words. Only thus can her moral degradation be under- 
stood; no longer a proud queen, jealous of her city’s honour, no 
longer even a human being in the full sense of the word, she 
grovels before Agamemnon, king of her city’s enemies and of her 
daughter’s murderers, because in him she sees the only means 
to her revenge.*° 

This sense of moral death, or moral abdication,*! is dramati- 
cally conveyed by an eerie little passage of self-interrogation by 
Hecuba, as soon as Agamemnon arrives on stage (736-51). 
However, her hesitation is pitifully brief and the manner of her 
supplication heightens the contrast between her abasement and 
the fierce and noble freedom of Polyxena: 


Agamemnon! by your knees, I beseech you, and by your 
beard, 


°° Too much has surely been made of the alleged community of feeling 
between the Greeks and the Trojans of this play: see, for example, 
Grube, pp. 220-1, Delebecque, pp. 151-3 (where the point is urged to 
serve a part of Delebecque’s interpretation in terms of contemporary 
politics). Certainly this impression is not supported by Hecuba’s 
address to Odysseus (251 ff.) nor by the proud words of Polyxena, first 
to Odysseus (342 ff.) and later to those “ Argive sackers of my city ” 
who had almost presumed to lay their hands upon her (547 ff.). 
Odysseus, for his part, has explicitly included the Trojans in his scorn- 
ful description of barbarian races, unlike the Greeks in policy and in 
success. Furthermore, the limited entente eventually reached between 
Hecuba and Agamemnon is dictated by self-interest on each side, and 
to reach this agreement, Hecuba has to use the basest means of per- 
suasion on Agamemnon. There remains the Greeks’ admiration, re- 
ported by Talthybius (571-82), of Polyxena’s noble bearing in extremis, 
but this hardly suffices to indicate friendly and congenial sentiments 
between the races. The most that can be granted to Delebecque’s view 
of the gentle treatment of the conquerors in this play is that there is 
not as strong an anti-Spartan bias as in the Andromache and, perhaps, 
the Troades. (Cf. also H. Steiger, “Warum Euripides schreibe seine 
Troerrinen? ” Philologus, XIII [1900], pp. 389-91, who also contrasts 
the Hecuba with the Troades in this respect.) 

31 Vandaele (above, note 16), p. 20, expresses a similar view of 
Hecuba’s state at this point in the play: “ Dés ce moment, le désespoir 
d’Hécabé l’a mise hors delle . . . elle n’est pas elle-meme: l’infortune 


Végare.” 
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And by the prosperous power of your right hand... 
(752-3). 


Let me take vengeance on my enemies 
And willingly [’ll be your slave for life (756-7). 

In the long, formal speech of supplication which follows, 
Hecuba once again bases her argument on the claims, first of 
nomos, and then of charis. It is for their twofold rupture of 
social obligation (duty to a guest and duty to the dead) that 
the crimes of Polymestor, who has slaughtered a guest-friend 
and left his body unburied, particularly cry out for vengeance— 
and Hecuba again reminds us that, in these matters as in the 
case of Polyxena’s rights, justice is the same for slave and free 
alike. This part of Hecuba’s appeal leads to a brilliant rhetorical 
disquisition on nomos as the source not only of all man’s dis- 
tinctions between justice and injustice but even of our beliet 
in the gods,** and ends with the statement that, if Agamemnon 
will not support her claims, there can no longer be justice in 
men’s affairs (787-805). 

From this appeal Agamemnon turns aside (812) and in the 
second part of her speech Hecuba, abandoning the “ ethical 
argument,” stoops to a base device by which to move the king. 
Her daughter Cassandra, she reminds him, is now his spear- 
won mistress; some payment (xépw, 830) is surely due for the 
favours of love, both to Cassandra and to the mother who sup- 
plied her. And in avenging Polydorus, Agamemnon will be 
avenging his own brother by Cassandra (824-35). 

This passage provides a grimly ironic parallel to Hecuba’s 
earlier appeal to charis in the speech to Odysseus (271-8), for 
now there is no question of the just payment of a favour gener- 
ously given, but of bought favours and the calculated returns 


32. yap Tos Oeods (800): the ambiguity of this very 
Euripidean (and, perhaps, Anaxagorean) remark of Hecuba’s has been 
much discussed. Does it mean “It is by reason of the existence of the 
law that we believe in the existence of the gods” (Hadley) or (in a 
more “sophistic” vein), “By convention we believe in the gods” 
(and so give some authority to our distinctions between right and 
wrong [801] by which we live)? As T. T. Jeffrey has suggested ad loc. 
in his edition of the Hecuba (London, n.d.), “there may also be some 
political irony implied against the Athenian laws, under which a man 
could be prosecuted, as Socrates was, for not believing in the recog- 
nised deities.” 
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of whores and pimps. It may be said, perhaps, that Hecuba has 
learned too well Odysseus’ lesson in the political uses of charts 
and of rhetoric, for even her “ master” might now be shocked 
at the length to which she goes. 

It is often assumed that in the first part of her appeal to 
Agamemnon, Hecuba’s honour has not been compromised, that 
only when the argument from nomos fails does she undergo her 
fatal change.** It is true that Hecuba’s arguments for Poly- 
mestor’s punishment are irreproachable in themselves, and are 
rendered the more impressive by her near-apotheosis of the 
concepts of law and justice. But Hecuba herself has already 
offended against another kind of nomos. In grovelling before 
her city’s enemies she has already shown a considerable decline 
in queenly areté; then, in pandering to them with her daughter’s 
honour, she takes the final step in degradation. 

This second “descent” is, like the first, marked by a moment 
of hesitation, of self-colloquy, in which the Queen again reminds 
herself that her city and her children gone, she exists no longer: 
However, the most striking feature of this passage is the Queen’s 
sudden reference to Peithé, the only goddess, or the only power, 
for which she now has any use (813-19) : 


Alas! Why do we mortals labour at all other kinds of 
knowledge, and take what pains we must to track them 
down, while Persuasion (Peithé), man’s only ruler (where- 
by ’twere possible to win any argument and so gain one’s 
end), we take no special pains—nor pay our fees !—to learn ? 


Thus Peithd, in its various aspects, has now become the guid- 
ing genius of the Queen.** Persuasion, is, of course, the end of 


%* Thus Sheppard finds that the refusal of Hecuba’s appeal for justice, 
“marks the crisis in her moral catastrophe ” (J.T. Sheppard, Euripides’ 
Hecuba [Oxford, 1924], p. 11). Cf. also Matthaei, p. 149, Kirkwood, 
pp. 61-2, 64-7. 

*¢ Kirkwood (p. 67) remarks of the second half of Hecuba’s appeal 
to Agamemnon, “It is only the beginning of Hecuba’s degeneration, but 
by its tone it sets the pattern for the rest.” Méridier (p. 212, note 1) 
writes of Hecuba’s praise of Peithé, “ Allusion claire aux sophistes, 
dont Euripide recommande ici l’enseignement.” Doubtless there is a 
reference to the sophists here, but it is difficult to see how, in the 
context, anyone could regard the passage as implying the poet’s 
recommendation of their art. 
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rhetoric, but it is only rhetoric in its most ungoverned use which 
dispenses with all other considerations. From the first, Hecuba 
has shown her greatest strength in rhetoric; now, as her areté 
declines, she openly worships it in its most vicious form. Pre- 
viously, she has used it honestly and has savagely attacked the 
crowd-pandering of demagogues ; now she, too, exploits rhetoric, 
using the basest of inducements to win the favour of the King. 
Peithd, as well as being the guiding genius of the rhetorician, 
suggested to the Greek mind what “ temptation ”—particularly 
such “ passionate” temptations as lust, avarice, ambition, ven- 
geance—does to the Christian mind.** Hecuba, herself in the 
grip of her passion for revenge, uses the temptations of lust 
and avarice respectively to persuade first Agamemnon and then 
her victim Polymestor to her will. In all of this, she depends 
increasingly on her power of rhetoric which becomes (in sad 
contrast with her honest and unsuccessful plea to Odysseus) the 
more effective the more unscrupulously she employs it. Finally, 
when the ruined Polymestor seeks to arraign her before the bar 
of Agamemnon’s justice, it is Hecuba’s power of rhetoric which 
once again prevails. 

This general picture will, perhaps, suffice to indicate the pat- 
tern of this tragedy’s dénouement. Most commentators agree on 
the moral degradation of Hecuba in these final passages, though 
here the emphasis has been on the savagery of her vengeance on 
the innocent children of Polymestor—a dramatic anticipation 
(or interpretation?) of that “ hound-dog Hecuba” myth to 
which the poet alludes at the end of the play. It is true that 
action, even melodramatic action, now takes precedence: the 
luring of Polymestor and his children to their destruction, the 
bloody slaughter of the children and the blinding of their father, 
the “epic exchange” of taunts and dire prophecy (1254 ff.) 
between the victorious Hecuba and the vanquished barbarian 
king. Nevertheless, even in this tumultuous close, certain 
ironic reminders of the earlier thematic development reappear. 
So might we interpret the chorus’ puzzled comment on the 


85 Perhaps the most vivid example of this use of Peithé in Tragedy 
occurs in Aeschylus, Ag. 385 ff., where the Chorus is describing the 
temptation of Paris: 

Biara & Tadawva 


mpoBovAov mais dpepros dras.... 


} 

| 
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nomot, as Hecuba has represented them in her plea to Agamem- 
non (“ Strange, how they’ve defined anew the bonds of loyalty, 
making friends of one’s worst enemies . . .” 846-8), and Hecuba’s 
request that the burial of Polyxena be delayed to coincide with 
that of Polydorus. Agamemnon agrees, and immediately the 
chorus bursts into a sombre ode on the sack of Troy, as if to 
underline these grim reminders of Hecuba’s defection to her 
daughter’s and her city’s enemies. 

In like manner, the themes of Peithé and Charis reappear in 
ironic guise in the “trial scene” following the vengeance of 
Hecuba. Here Polymestor lays claim to Agamemnon’s gratitude 
on the grounds that he has slaughtered Polydorus to make sure 
that Troy shall never rise again. Hecuba, in her reply, expresses 
the pious wish that good speeches might accompany only noble 
actions and that cunning words should never have the power to 
veil base deeds (1192-4) : 


Sharp men there are all too well versed in this, 
But not until the end their skill prevails. 
Foully they perish: no one has yet escaped. 


Of the Queen’s many comments on the art of rhetoric, this must 
surely strike us as the most cynical—an ironic comment on her 
own case, and on the fate which lies in store for her. Further- 
more, though Hecuba’s rebuttal of Polymestor’s argument is 
doubtless “ just,” the terms she uses (“‘ How could thy barbarian 
race expect friendship with the Greeks?”) are, to say the least, 
unfortunate, for they provide yet another reminder of that base 
alliance which the “barbarian ” Heceuba (for so Odysseus in his 
account of charts has described the Trojans, 328-31) has made 
with her enemies, the Greeks. 

Thus Hecuba, in making Peithé serve her ends, is herself 
dominated by it. Once the passion of revenge has seized her, it 
assumes the obsessive character so marked in the tragic pathé 
of Euripidean drama, and Hecuba is led to stoop to any base 
persuasion to gain her ends. She does not, however, undergo 
the complete and sudden transformation which some critics 
would have us believe to be the case. This is a strange tragedy, 
in that at no point does the tragic sufferer achieve heroic stature: 
tragic decline, rather that tragic peripety, informs the action. 
Once the Queen’s sufferings have been foretold to us in the 


} 
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prologue, the tragic probabilities are not long in making their 
appearance: we may infer them from the weak dependance of 
the Queen’s early utterances and from the contrast between her 
character and that of the heroic Polyxena. Hecuba’s chief 
strength throughout lies in her power of rhetoric and the course 
of her moral disintegration may best be followed in her uses and 
abuses of the persuasive art. Her final violence then appears 
as a spectacular but not improbable fulfilment. 

The sacrifice of Polyxena, far from being an action separate 
from the tragedy of Hecuba, helps both to cause and to define it, 
for Hecuba, overwhelmed by the loss of both son and daughter, 
avenges one child by betraying the other. Moreover, the char- 
acterization of Polyxena herself has a most important function 
in the play. As she meets her death, Polyxena preserves her 
dignity, her impregnable sense of freedom, and avoids, above all, 
subjection to the enemy. It is this paradigm of tragic areté 
which shows up the essential nature of the fall of Hecuba: her 
self-abasement before the knees of one enemy in her passion for 
vengeance against another. Finally, it is at the death of Poly- 
xena that the Queen first begins “to abdicate,” to forget her 
essential quality as Queen of Troy. [ventually, without family, 
without city, she reaches that desperate state of anomia which 
spells her ruin. Only in characters such as Polyxena can areté 


survive in splendid isolation. 
D. J. CONACHER. 
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CICERO AND THE GREEK ORATORS.? 


The object of this paper is modest and limited. It is to try 
to discover, from Cicero’s own writings, the extent of his ac- 
quaintance with the orators of Greece, and his attitude to them 
individually; and then to examine the view that the orator who 
most influenced Cicero, and whose mantle (stylistically speak- 
ing) he assumed, was Isocrates. The Asianism-Atticism con- 
troversy I shall only touch on incidentally. It has been thor- 
oughly discussed, and one may doubt whether much can be 
added to what Wilamowitz said about it in his article in Hermes, 
XXXV (1900). The attitude of the Atticist reactionaries at 
Rome was plainly wrong-headed, and for our purpose its chief 
importance was that it drew forth from Cicero, during his latter 
years, a voluminous counterblast, which included many, indeed 
the majority, of his recorded remarks on the Greek orators. It 
may be objected that the evidence of these works (the Brutus, 
the Orator, and the De Optimo Genere Oratorum) is rendered 
suspect by their polemical character. This objection would be 
valid, if the Atticist point of view were not so plainly untenable; 
as it is, Cicero is arguing from a position of such strength that 
we can safely assume that he is expressing his real views, as 
indeed is implied in a letter which he sent to Lepta (Fam., V1, 
18, 4), in which he acknowledges the other’s complimentary 
remarks about his Orator: Oratorem meum tanto opere a te 
probari vehementer gaudeo. mihi quidem sic persuadeo me, quic- 
quid habuerim iudicu de dicendo, in illum librum contulisse. 

It is of some importance that we should remind ourselves of 
the fact that the Romans, in thought as in language, always 
distinguished the orator from the rhetorician. The Greeks had 
one word f7rwp, which was applied both to the public speaker, 
and later, after the teaching of the art had become established, 
to the teacher. For the Romans the orator represented the man 
of action and responsibility, whose words influenced events; the 
term rhetor was reserved for teachers of rhetoric, and it tended 


1 Contributed to a Seminar on “ Cicero in relation to Greek Litera- 
ture,” held under the auspices of the University of London Institute 
of Classical Studies in 1958-59. Some slight modifications have been 
made in the present version. 
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to imply, not merely the unpractical and cloistered theorist— 
the umbracula, as opposed to the sol et pulvis of real life—, 
but also something of the levitas which clung to the Greek 
national character, as seen through Roman eyes. Orator was 
an ancient Latin word, and in early times was applied to the 
spokesman of an embassy, a man who, since he might have to 
bear the responsibility of a nation and speak with a nation’s 
authority, must have not only the ability to speak, but a dignity 
and integrity fit to sustain his part. From this it is but a short 
step to Cato’s famous definition of an orator as vir bonus dicendt 
peritus. The tendency to seek a Greek origin for everything in 
Latin literature has led to attempts to derive this definition from 
Stoic sources.? Affinities there may be, but I should need more 
evidence than has yet been produced to convince me that this 
was not an original Roman concept. It is visible at several points 
in Cicero’s De Oratore. It may be true, as has been argued by 
more than one scholar, that Cicero owed to Isocrates some of 
his ideas about the importance for the orator of a broad cultural 
background.* But the stress that he lays on the necessity of 
dignity and character in the orator, as well as the emphasis on 
his practical importance in public life, is surely Roman. Cicero 
puts into the mouths of both Crassus and Antonius two very 
similar statements about the functions of the orator, in which 
it is made clear that his art only finds its true fulfilment when 
it is exercised for the good of the commonwealth (De Or., I, 
202; II, 35). At another place he uses words which seem con- 
sciously to recall Cato’s definition: tantum ego in excellenti 
oratore et eodem bono viro pono esse ornamenti universae civitatt 
(II, 85). Quintilian develops the concept fully and eloquently 
in the first chapter of his twelfth book. The teachers of rhetoric, 
on the other hand, seldom win more than a contemptuous toler- 
ance from the interlocutors in the De Oratore,* and when Cicero 
uses the word rhetorem of himself, in the introduction to Book 
II, it is by way of humorous self-depreciation.® This Roman 


2 See, for example, F. H. Colson in his edition of Quirtilian, I, p. 6. 

3H. M. Hubbell in Jhe Influence of Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius 
and Aristides (Yale, 1913); S. E. Smethurst, “ Cicero and Isocrates,” 
T.A.P.A., LXXXIV (1953), pp. 262-320. 

4K. g. I, 84; II, 75, 77; III, 54. 

5II, 10: . .. sive, ut ipse iocari soleo, unum putasti satis esse non 
modo in una familia rhetorem, sed paene in tota civitate. 
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outlook undoubtedly influenced Cicero’s attitude to the Greek 
orators ; it sometimes betrays itself in the judgements which he 
makes on them, and it will help to answer the question, who it 
was on whom he modelled his style. 

Among the early orators of Athens who flourished before there 
was any formal art of rhetoric, Cicero’s hero was undoubtedly 
Pericles. Naturally so, for here was a man in whom eloquence 
was combined with integrity, wisdom, and statesmanship, and 
who for forty years guided the destinies of Athens, both in 
domestic affairs and in the conduct of war; who, moreover, had 
never been taught to yelp at a rhetorician’s waterclock, but had 
profited by the wisdom of Anaxagoras (De Or., III, 138). In 
two places Cicero speaks as if he knew of written works of 
Pericles (De Or., II, 93; Brut., 27). In the first of these passages 
his words suggest that he may have read some of these writings, 
for he makes a stylistic comparison between Pericles and his 
successors, Critias, Theramenes, and Lysias: omnes etiam tum 
retinebant illum Pericli sucum, sed erant paulo uberiore filo. 
We cannot, however, draw any reliable conclusion from this, and 
it may be that Cicero, like ourselves, knew Pericles’ oratory 
only through the medium of Thucydides. Certainly Quintilian 
is at pains to deny the existence of any genuine written speeches 
of Pericles.? But there is no doubt about Cicero’s interest in 
Pericles, and his belief that he was the greatest orator of his 
age. Three times he mentions the tribute of the comic poet 
Eupolis, who had said that Persuasion sat upon Pericles’ lips, 
and that he alone of orators left his sting in the minds of his 
hearers.” Cicero also points out, for the benefit of the Atticist 
extremists, that, if Pericles had employed a plain style, num- 
quam ab Aristophane poeta fulgere, tonare, permiscere Graeciam 
dictus esset.8 In short, this first age of Athenian oratory pro- 
duced, in Pericles, an oratorem prope perfectum (Brut., 44). 

Of the ten Attic orators who subsequently became accepted 
as the standard canon, two, Andocides and Isaeus, are not men- 
tioned at all in Cicero’s works, and the single reference to Anti- 


*Inst., I, 1, 14: 22: SEE 10.49. 

7 De Or., III, 138; Brut., 38, 59. Cf. Pickard-Cambridge, Greek Comic 
Fragments, p. 23. 

8 Or., 29. Cf. Aristophanes, Acharn., 530. 
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phon (Brut., 47) suggests that Cicero knew him only through 
the medium of Aristotle and Thucydides. Dinarchus and Lycur- 
gus are both mentioned twice, together with Hyperides and 
Aeschines, as contemporaries of Demosthenes, and the chief 
representatives of the great practising Athenian orators (De Or., 
IT, 94; Brut., 36). There are two other references to Lycurgus, 
one in a letter to Atticus of 61 B.C. (Aét., I, 13, 3), in which 
Cicero, speaking of the proceedings against Clodius in the Bona 
Dea affair, remarks: nosmet ipst, qui Lycurget a principio 
fuissemus, cotidie demitigamur,® the other in the Brutus (130), 
where a Roman orator of that name, an accusator vehemens et 
molestus, is described as having brought disgrace upon his family 
and parentage by invariably choosing the réle of prosecutor, ut 
Athens Lycurgus. All that we can justifiably conclude from 
these passages is that Cicero knew Lycurgus to have specialised 
in prosecutions, and disapproved of him on that account, pre- 
sumably because such a penchant indicated a flaw of personality 
inconsistent with the character of a vir bonus. 

Cicero seems to show a more direct knowledge of Hyperides. 
In the De Oratore (I, 58) he and Demosthenes are spoken of 
together as perfectos iam homines in dicendo et perpolitos, and 
the same two are again coupled in the Brutus (138). He is 
twice linked with Lysias: in the Orator (90) they are both 
described as satis faceti; in the Brutus (67) Cicero criticizes 
the Atticists who admire Lysias and Hyperides for their old- 
fashioned plainness, but fail to see the same virtues in their own 
countryman Cato. Ilyperides is assigned the characteristic 
quality of acumen (De Or., ITI, 28), and in the Brutus (290) he 
shares with Pericles, Aeschines, and Demosthenes the reputation 
of having achieved the glory that belongs to the greatest orator, 
who can attract a crowded and silent audience in anticipation 
of his speech, and, when he speaks, can sway it as he wills. 

Lysias, who, because of his plain style and lack of ornament, 
was proclaimed by the Atticists as the perfect model, naturally 
receives a good deal of attention; and though Cicero does not 
mention any of his speeches by name, he speaks of them as being 
numerous (De Or., II, 93), and gives the impression of having 


® It is possible, but less likely, that the reference here is to the Spartan 


lawgiver. 
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a good first-hand acquaintance with them. Lysias is an egregie 
subtilis orator atque elegans, but he cannot be called perfectus, 
because he is outshone by his successor Demosthenes (Brut., 35, 
66). In this he somewhat resembles Cato as compared with later 
Roman orators. Both Cato and Lysias are acuti, elegantes, faceti, 
breves; but Lysias is more fortunate, in that he has so many 
admirers who consider leanness (tenwitas) in itself a positive 
virtue. Pursuing the physical metaphor, Cicero concedes that 
Lysias often shows muscular strength (lacertv), though, on the 
whole, his style is somewhat meagre (strigosior: Brut., 63). The 
comparison with Cato might well seem a little far-fetched, and 
he allows Brutus to ridicule it later in the dialogue (293). In 
the Orator (29) Cicero points out that the real grounds on which 
Lysias’ style can be called “Attic” are not its plainness and 
lack of ornament, but its correctness and purity of diction 
(quod nihil habeat insolens aut ineptum). He goes on to say 
that, although Lysias is a mere pleader (causidicum quendam), 
who lacks fulness and elevation, those who follow him are at 
least more justified than those who profess to imitate Thucydides, 
who was not an orator at all. In the De Optimo Genere Oratorum 
Lysias is politely set aside as being ievwnior, because he restricted 
his activities to writing speeches for others to use in petty private 
lawsuits; the result was that he never attained the power of 
elevated utterance, whereas Demosthenes could command all 
styles: ita fit ut Demosthenes certe possit summisse dicere, elate 
Lysias fortasse non possit. Lysias, in short, may be considered an 
orator, sed de minoribus. When one has surveyed all Cicero’s 
references to Lysias, one is left with the impression that his 
real opinion of him was not very high, not merely because the 
plain style did not appeal to Cicero, but also because a writer 
of speeches who did not himself deliver them, and who confined 
himself to relatively unimportant subject-matter, hardly quali- 
fied, in Cicero’s eyes, for the title of orator at all. Cicero seems 
to have expressed himself more generously than he really felt 
as a means of disarming his opponents, who, when he put Lysias 
thus high, could not complain if he put Demosthenes still higher. 

Before turning to the remaining three names of Isocrates, 
Aeschines, and Demosthenes, about whom Cicero has much to 
say, it may be worth while to take note of his acquaintance with 
a few who are outside the canon. At one end of the great period 
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of Greek oratory, the sophist Theodorus of Byzantium is men- 
tioned as contributing to the early development of rhythmical 
prose, though he is described as praefractior nec satis... 
rotundus (Or., 39, 40). He is also said to have been the cause 
of Lysias abandoning the teaching of rhetoric in favour of 
speech-writing, since Theodorus himself was more successful as 
a teacher than as a practitioner (Brut., 48). All this information 
Cicero doubtless derived from Aristotle. At the other end of 
the period is Demetrius of Phalerum, whom Cicero evidently 
knew at first hand, and in whom, as a public and literary figure, 
he is clearly interested. He quotes Cato’s remark that Demetrius 
had upheld the Athenian state when it was lifeless and prostrate 
(Rep., II, 2), and he mentions the tradition of his death in 
Egypt by the bite of an asp (Rab., 23). He refers to Demetrius 
criticizing Pericles for his expenditure on the Propylaea (Of,., 
II, 60), and he owes to Demetrius the story, which he tells more 
than once, of Demosthenes practising oratory on the sea shore. 
He goes into some detail on the subject of Demetrius’ style, and 
mentions particularly his predilection for metaphor and the 
figurative use of words (Or., 92, 94). He regards him as the 
most important representative of the molliora ac remissiora 
dicendt genera which came into vogue after the great age (De 
Or., II, 95). This judgement is amplified in the Brutus (37, 38) ; 
Demetrius was non tam armis institutus quam palaestra; he had 
come forth into the dust and glare of the battlefield, not, so to 
speak, from a soldier’s tent, but from the cloistered seclusion 
of Theophrastus’ school. He was the first to change oratorical 
style for the worse (inflexii) and to make it soft and unmanly. 
Thus, although he cannot be denied the title “ Attic,” since his 
speeches seem to Cicero to be redolent of Athens (Brut., 285), 
he marks the beginning of the decadence of Greek oratory. 

In Hegesias of Magnesia, the Asiatic orator of the mid-third 
century B.C., Cicero felt that decadence had gone a long way. 
We have four references to him, all so uncomplimentary as to 
convey a suggestion of active, even irritated, hostility. He is 
castigated for having broken up the rhythmical sentence into 
unnaturally disjointed fragments, in a wrong-headed imitation 
of the Lysian style, in which he had the conceit to imagine that 
he was out-atticising the real Atticists (Or., 226; Brut., 286). 
He thus introduced a style which Cicero characterizes (Or., 230) 
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as abiectum, an adjective which, whatever its proper translation, 
must be considered fairly damning. The most interesting refer- 
ence is in a letter to Atticus (Aét., XII, 6), which begins as 
follows: De Caelio vide, quaeso, ne quae lacuna sit in auro. ego 
ista non novi. sed certe in collybo est detrimenti satis. huc 
aurum si accedit—sed quid loquor? tu videbis. After this un- 
usually jerky start, Cicero pauses to add: “ There you have the 
style of Hegesias, of which Varro speaks with approval” (habes 
Hegesiae genus, quod Varro laudat). Anyone who is acquainted 
with Varro’s manner of writing, and remembers the painfully 
conspicuous silence which Cicero maintains on this aspect of his 
illustrious contemporary’s achievement,’® must feel that this 
casual remark is almost the most crushing thing that Cicero 
has to say about Hegesias. 

We hear of two Asiatic orators belonging to a later age, the 
generation before Cicero himself. They are the brothers Menecles 
and Hierocles of Alabanda. In 91 B.C., the dramatic date of 
the De Oratore, they are said to have been admired and imitated 
throughout Asia (De Or., II, 95). They represented the type 
of Asiatic oratory which affected elaborate and prominent con- 
cinnity, and which influenced, not only Hortensius, as Cicero 
says, but also, as he seems to imply, the youthful Cicero himself 
(Brut., 325, 326). His considered judgement on them in the 
Orator (231) is that they were minime contemnendt. What they 
lacked in Attic purity and correctness, they made up for by 
their fluency and fulness. Their main fault was the rhythmical 
monotony of their sentence-endings. 

Cicero’s real enthusiasm, however, is reserved for Aeschines 
and Demosthenes, above all Demosthenes. Of Aeschines we may 
say at once that, whilst he is specifically credited with sonitus, 
lévitas and splendor verborum (De Or., III, 284; Or., 110), 
not his least merit for Cicero is that he proved himself a worthy 
opponent of Demosthenes. How many of Aeschines’ speeches 
Cicero had read we do not know, but one of them, because it had 
been matched against the masterpiece of the greatest orator of 
all, he knew intimately—the speech against Ctesiphon. In the 
De Oratore (III, 213) he tells the story of Aeschines, banished 
after his defeat in the cause célébre, reading to the Rhodians 


10 Cf. Augustine, Civ. Dei, VI, 2. 
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first his own speech, and then that of Demosthenes, swavissima 
et maxima voce. When his hearers expressed their admiration, 
he said: quanto magis miraremini si audissetis ipsum. Our 
reaction to this remark may well be that it does credit to 
Aeschines’ magnanimity, but for Cicero, without doubt, it was 
more significant as evidence of his hero’s acknowledged supre- 
macy. It is from In Clesiphontem 130 that Cicero derived the 
statement attributed to Demosthenes in Div., II, 118, that the 
Delphic oracle sided with Philip. In the Tusculan Disputations 
(II, 63) he praises the oratorical brilliance of In Ctes., 77-78, 
where Aeschines is attacking Demosthenes’ character; and in 
the Orator (26) he recalls in detail a passage in which Aeschines 
ridicules Demosthenes’ language (In Ctes., 166), as well as 
Demosthenes’ retort in De Corona, 232. Finally, it was the 
In Ctesiphontem which, with the De Corona, Cicero chose to 
translate into Latin, as a means of exemplifying Attic oratory 
at its best in its most appropriate Latin dress: 


Converti enim ex Atticis duorum eloquentissimorum no- 
bilissimas orationes inter seque contrarias . . . nec converti 
ut interpres, sed ut orator, sententiis isdem et earum formis 
atque (Hedicke. tamquam codd.) figuris, verbis ad nostram 
consuetudinem aptis (Opt. Gen., 14). 


The translation has disappeared, leaving virtually no trace in 
later literature,44 but the introduction survives under the title 
of De Optimo Genere Oratorum. That the translation did exist 
I have no doubt whatsoever. Cicero speaks of it as completed, 
and we have no reason to doubt his word; the whole tenor of 
the De Optimo Genere gives the same impression, and it is con- 
firmed by the specially intimate knowledge which Cicero shows 
of both speeches, and his frequent references to them. It is 
possible that in Orator 26, mentioned above, we have glimpses 
of both translations. As for the De Corona, at the risk of seeming 
fanciful, I will venture to express a belief that, if one had the 
time and patience to acquire a sufficiently detailed and verbal 
knowledge both of the De Corona and of Cicero’s last series of 
public speeches, the Philippics, one might collect a considerable 
number of parallelisms of thought and expression similar to that 


11The passages in which Jerome, Hp., 57, 5, 2, and Sidonius, Ep., 
II, 9, 5, mention the translation are inconclusive. 
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which commentators have long noted between De Corona 59 
and Phil., II, 55.12 If such a result did emerge to any striking 
degree, one would be justified in seeing reflections of Cicero’s 
translation, which in 44 B.C. would still be quite fresh in his 
mind. 

We need not collect Cicero’s numerous references to Demos- 
thenes in order to discover his opinion of that orator. His 
admiration is everywhere obvious. At least four times he states 
categorically that Demosthenes was the greatest of the Greek 
orators (Brut., 35; Or., 6, 23; Opt. Gen., 13), and he hardly 
mentions him without implying the same thing. Only once 
(Or., 104) does he criticize him, and then it is only to say that 
even the greatest orator of all sometimes falls short of Cicero’s 
ideas of perfection: qui quamquam unus eminet inter omnes in 
omnt genere dicendi, tamen non semper implet auris meas: ita 
sunt avidae et capaces et saepe aliquid immensum infinitumque 
desiderant. As we have seen, he finds in the De Corona the high- 
water mark of Demosthenes’ achievement, but he also knows and 
admires other speeches, among which he mentions that against 
Leptines, the De Falsa Legatione, and the Philippics (Or., 111). 
We are told that Demosthenes was a student of Plato; we hear 
of his appetite for working before daylight, of his heroic and 
successful efforts to overcome physical impediments and to per- 
fect his art, of his delight on one occasion, when he overheard 
a poor woman carrying water whisper to her companion hic est 
ille Demosthenes.** It is the vir bonus, no less than the vir 
dicendi peritus, who rouses Cicero’s devotion; the greatness of 
the De Corona is bound up with the greatness of the occasion, 
a patriotic leader of the people justifying his services to the 
state. 

In this connexion, a special interest attaches to a passage 
of a letter which Cicero wrote to Atticus in May 44 B.C. This 
was a time of disillusionment for Cicero. The Ides of March 
had failed to throw off tyranny, and had merely resulted in one 
tyrant being replaced by another. The conspirators had not 


12 De Cor., 159: 6 yap 7d orépua odTos PiyTwY 
airios. Phil., I], 55: Ut igitur in seminibus est causa arborum et 
stirpium, sic huius luctuosissimi belli semen tu fuisti. 

18 Qr,, 15; Brut., 121; Tuse., IV, 44; Div., II, 96; De Or., I, 260; 
Tuse., V, 103. 
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succeeded, at the time, in securing the support of the masses; 
Antony, on the other hand, with Caesar’s private papers and 
Caesar’s money at his disposal, was steadily gaining strength 
and behaving more and more like a despot. The conspirators 
had been compelled to go into hiding, and Cicero had withdrawn 
from Rome. It was clear to him that, if senatorial government 
was ever to be reestablished, Antony must first be overthrown. 
Brutus had sent to Cicero the written version of the speech 
which he had made on the Capitol after the assassination of 
Caesar, and had asked Cicero to suggest improvements, before 
it was published. In sending it on to Atticus, Cicero explains 
why he cannot do what Brutus requests. The passage, though 
it is well known, is worth quoting at length (Att., XV, 1B, 2): 


Est autem oratio scripta elegantissime sententiis, verbis, ut 
nihil possit ultra. ego tamen si illam causam habuissem, 
scripsissem ardentius. ‘YrdOeots vides quae sit <et> persona 
dicentis. itaque eam corrigere non potui. quo enim in 
genere Brutus noster esse vult et quod iudicium habet de 
optimo genere dicendi, id ita consecutus in ea oratione est 
ut elegantius esse nihil possit ; sed ego secutus aliud sum, sive 


hoc recte sive non recte. . . . sed st recordabere Anuoobévovs 
fulmina, tum intelleges posse et artixotata <et> gravissime 
dict. 


The most significant sentences here are those in italics. Cicero 
is certainly making a stylistic judgement. He cannot do what 
Brutus has asked, because his own attitude to oratorical style 
is fundamentally different. In his view, the occasion had de- 
manded a more elevated and impassioned style, in fact, the 
thunderbolts of a Demosthenes; and this is the style which he 
himself would have adopted. At the same time, one is not, I 
think, being unduly imaginative in seeing in this passage evi- 
dence that Demosthenes was in Cicero’s thoughts, not only as 
the orator, but as the patriot rallying his nation against a despot. 
As Demosthenes had used his eloquence as a weapon against 
Philip, so Cicero imagined himself, if ever the opportunity 
came, standing forth against Antony, as champion of all loyal 
elements at Rome. It seems probable that from such thoughts 
as these, in the early summer of 44 B.C., was born the title 
“ Philippics,” which he subsequently gave to the series of speeches 
against Antony which began later in the same year. According to 
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the letter of Brutus in which the title is mentioned (Ad Brut., 
IX, 3, 4 Sjogren), Cicero suggested it jokingly. Naturally 
Cicero would wish to give this impression to his friend, for he 
was not lacking in sensibility. Nevertheless, there can be little 
doubt that he was really in earnest. For the speeches which he 
knew were likely to be his swan-song he chose a title which not 
only paid tribute to his Greek predecessor, but asserted for him- 
self, as unmistakably as Ennius had claimed to be the Roman 
Homer, the right to be recognized as the Roman Demosthenes. 

From the evidence so far considered the obvious and natural 
conclusion to be drawn is that Cicero admired Demosthenes 
above all other Greek orators, and modelled his style on him. 
This, however, unless J am mistaken, is not the orthodox view, 
which holds that, whilst Cicero regarded Demosthenes as the 
perfect pattern of the orator in public life—the vir bonus, he 
was indebted for his style chiefly to Isocrates. This view, as I 
shall try to show, is uot supported, either by what Cicero actually 
says about Isocrates, or by a comparison of typical passages 
from the works of both. 

Let us first have the “Isocratean” view stated in the words 
of two distinguished scholars, Richard Jebb and J. E. Sandys. 
In his Attic Orators, I, p. 73, Jebb writes as follows: 


But the best representative of Isocrates in his influence 
on the development of oratory is Cicero. Cicero was in- 
tellectually stronger than Isocrates ... But as a stylist he 
is inferior to Isocrates. The idea which Cicero got from 
Isocrates was that of number. To this Cicero added special 
Isocratic graces with more than the richness but with less 
than the elegance of the Greek master. Seldom perhaps has 
an unconscious criticism on self told the truth more neatly 
than does the phrase of Cicero, when he speaks of having 
used ‘all the fragrant essences of Isocrates and all the little 
stores of his disciples’. The brilliancy of Isocrates had come 
to Cicero through the school of Rhodes. 


And this is what Sandys has to say in the introduction to his 
great edition of the Orator (p. xxii): 


Cicero himself, while constantly acknowledging Demos- 
thenes as the most perfect model of eloquence, is in the 
formation of his own oratorical style much more indebted 
to Isocrates, to whose points of excellence he has, as a 
stylist, though not as an orator or as a politician, a far 
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closer affinity. When he had clothed in a Greek dress the 
story of his own consulship, he wrote to his friend confessing 
that he had ‘lavished on its toilet the whole of the fragrant 
casket of Isocrates and all the little perfume boxes of his 
pupils, besides giving it a touch of the rhetorical rouge of 
Aristotle’. And the same self-criticism may be applied 
with almost equal justice to his own oratorical prose. 


Sandys goes on to say that, in his efforts to develop Latin oratori- 
cal prose, there were two points on which Cicero set special store, 
the proper use of rhythm and the development of the period. 
He continues: 


In both these points his true prototype in Greek literature 
is undoubtedly Isocrates; and this is the reason why he 
dwells with such emphasis on the services of his Greek 
precursor towards the perfecting of these two important 
elements of artistic prose. 


Sandys then proceeds to recommend that the reader should take 
the passage from the Panegyricus which describes the benefits 
conferred by Athens on Greece (Paneg., 28-50). 


Let him read the whole of it aloud slowly, or learn any 
large portion of it by heart and repeat it in a subdued voice, 
minding the pauses and attending to the sense... . When 
from such a passage of Isocrates he turns to similar master- 
pieces of style in Cicero, and then to the most artistic models 
of prose among modern nations, he will recognise to how 
large an extent the most finished forms of prose in the 
present time are founded, whether consciously or not, on 
that of Cicero, while the oratorical prose of Cicero is founded 
mainly on that of Isocrates.4 


It will be observed that both Jebb and Sandys invoke the 
evidence of a familiar passage from a letter of Cicero to Atticus 
(Att., II, 1, 1), and indeed seem to attach considerable im- 
portance to it. It will be worth while to look at the passage in 
its context. Writing in the year 60 B.C., Cicero begins by 
acknowledging the receipt of a commentarius in Greek on his 
consulship, which Atticus had written. He remarks that he is 


14P, xxxiii. Blass, whom Sandys appears to be following, expresses 
himself more cautiously. He says simply that Cicero “ die beiden grossen 
Elemente der kiinstlerischen Prosa, den Rhythmus und die Periode, 
dem Isokrates abgelernt hat” (Die Attische Beredsamkeit, II, p. 212). 
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glad that he had already despatched to Atticus his own com- 
mentarius, also in Greek, on the same subject ; otherwise he might 
have been accused of plagiarism. He thinks Atticus’ version 
horridula ... atque incompta, politely adding that this lack of 
ornament could be counted a virtue, just as, according to the 
Roman proverb, a woman was well perfumed when she used no 
perfume.*® He goes on: 


Meus autem liber totum Isocrati myrothecium atque omnis 
eius discipulorum arculas ac nonnihil etiam Aristotelia pig- 
menta consumpsit. . . . Quem tibi ego non essem ausus 
mittere, nisi eum lente ac fastidiose probavissem. quam- 
quam ad me rescripsit iam Rhodo Posidonius se, nostrum 
illud tréprvnpa cum legeret, quod ego ad eum ut ornatius 
de isdem rebus scriberet miseram, non modo non excitatum 
esse ad scribendum sed etiam plane deterritum. quid 
quaeris? conturbavi Graecam nationem. 


Seen as a whole, the passage invites two comments. The first 
is that we should not take too solemnly the cosmetics metaphor 
which Cicero uses in the crucial sentence, coming as it does 
immediately after his reference to the perfume-proverb. He is 
drawing a playful contrast between his own work and that of 
Atticus, not making a serious avowal of his stylistic ideal. 
Secondly, Cicero evidently regards his Greek commentarius as a 
tour de force, and is proud of it for that reason (conturbavi 
Graecam nationem). He has chosen to write in the style of 
Isocrates, because for works of an epideictic or historical char- 
acter that style (as he says elsewhere) is specially appropriate.*® 
But he is not acknowledging Isocrates as a model for other kinds 
of prose, even in Greek; still less are we justified in assuming 
that his words can tell us anything about his own Latin style. 
On the contrary, the pride which he takes in this achievement 
suggests that he feels his Isocratic essay to be something quite 
different from the manner in which he normally writes himself. 

If we now go on to consider Cicero’s attitude to Isocrates 
in general, we shall find that, whilst he regarded him as the most 
important and fertile influence in the development of the art 


** Cf. Plaut., Most., 273. 

1® More strictly, his words seem to mean that he has used all the 
devices which the masters of Greek rhetoric enjoined for the epideictic 
style. 
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of rhetoric, especially in having first shown the possibilities of 
prose-rhythm and of the period, and whilst he had obviously 
studied his works carefully for that reason, he did not look upon 
Isocrates as an orator in the full sense, nor did he think Isocrates’ 
style relevant, except occasionally, to the requirements of real- 
life oratory. 

Isocrates was the father of eloquence (pater eloquentiae), and 
his house became for the whole of Greece virtually a training- 
school and factory of the art of speaking: cunctae Graeciae quasi 
ludus atque officina dicendi (De Or., II, 10; Brut., 32). Cicero 
is fond of this simile and uses it several times. He uses another: 
Isocrates establishment was like a Trojan horse, from which 
came forth absolute champions (meri principes), some to dis- 
tinguish themselves on the parade-ground, others on the battle- 
field (De Or., II, 94). Among these celebrated pupils of Iso- 
crates, we hear especially of Ephorus and Theopompus, and the 
anecdote about one needing the spur, the other the bridle, is 
told three times (De Or., III, 36; Att., VI, 1, 12; Brut., 204). 
In the De Oratore (III, 173) it is stated as a common view 
that Isocrates was the first to introduce prose-rhythm ; this not- 
quite-accurate opinion is corrected in the Orator (174), where 
Cicero points out that Gorgias and Thrasymachus brought 
rhythmical prose into being, but Isocrates was the first to handle 
it with skill and comparative restraint. 

We have two general judgements on Isocrates, one in the Brutus 
(32) and the other in the Orator (40f.). In the Brutus passage 
Cicero says of him: magnus orator et perfectus magister, quam- 
quam forenst luce caruit intraque parietes aluit eam gloriam 
quam nemo meo quidem iudicio est postea consecutus. At first 
sight, it looks as if Cicero were conceding to Isocrates absolute 
supremacy as an orator, but eam gloriam refers to his reputation 
for the teaching of rhetoric, in which he remained unrivalled. 
In the Orator (40), after speaking of the epideictic style, he 
says that Isocrates praeter ceteros eiusdem generis laudatur 
semper a nobis. He was the first to expand his sentences with 
words, and fill them with softer rhythms, and since the pupils 
whom he instructed in this art became eminent either as orators 
or as writers, his establishment came to be considered an officina 
eloquentiae. What follows is significant of Cicero’s attitude. 
After saying that, if he errs in admiring Isocrates, he does so 
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in company with Socrates and Plato, he adds (42) that the 
dulce orationis genus et solutum et fluens (by which he un- 
doubtedly means the Isocratic style) is proprium sophistarum, 
pompae quam pugnae aptius, gymnasiis et palaestrae dicatum, 
spretum et pulsum foro. He has discussed it because eloquence 
gets its first nourishment from this style, before developing its 
own strength and color. Therefore it has not seemed inappropri- 
ate to say something about the infancy of the orator’s art (de 
oratoris quasi incunabulis dicere). Cicero then repeats that the 
epideictic style is only relevant for the purposes of training and 
display, and he returns in aciem dimicationemque. 


Later in the Orator (207), when discussing the period, he 
says that in the writing of history and in epideictic oratory 
placet omnia dict Isocrateo Theopompeoque more, ila circum- 
scriptione, ut tamquam in orbe inclusa currat oratio, quoad in- 
sistat in perfectis absolutisque sententus. By Isocrateo more he 
evidently means a succession of long, flowing periods, as con- 
trasted with the more varied style required in the oratory of 
public life. He goes on to say that occasionally in forensic 
oratory the highly rhythmical and periodic style will be appro- 
priate, either in a passage of elaborate eulogy, or in a descrip- 
tion quae plus dignitatis desiderat quam doloris, and he mentions 
(210) examples from his own speeches, especially from the 
Verrines. As Kroll observes in his commentary (p. 178), these 
examples are not noticeably more rhythmical than other parts 
of Cicero’s works. 

In the De Opt. Gen., 17 Cicero, while recognizing that expert 
opinion has generally regarded Isocrates as summus orator, will 
not himself allow him a place in that class: non enim in acte 
versatur nec ferro, sed quasi rudibus eius eludit oratio. 


I have been maintaining that Cicero’s references to Isocrates 
do not support the view that his oratorical style was chiefly 
indebted to him. I wish, in conclusion, to test and, I hope, 
confirm this thesis by attempting a stylistic comparison of char- 
acteristic passages of Isocrates, Cicero and, finally, Demosthenes. 
The extracts,from Isocrates are drawn from that part of the 
Panegyricus which Sandys recommended should be read aloud 
in a subdued voice, and I have tried to set them out in such a 
way that their structure and balance is more obvious to the eye. 
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34-35: 


~ / ~ 3 
Tlepi ovy Tov peylorou 
Kal MpwToV Kal TAaGL KOLVOTATOU 
Tavr’ Exopev. 
5€ Tovs avrovs Xpovous 
Tovs pev BapBdpovs THS Xopas karéxovras 
/ 
Tous eis pukpov KaTakekAnpevous 
kal 81 THS 
kal Tovs pev evderay Tov Kal? jpépay, 
rovs dia Tov 
ovde ows ExovrTa 
/ 
GAN’ eis Tas TOAES 
ot Tovs padiora Biov dSeopuevovs, 
OTpaTnyol KaTacTdvTes Kal TOUS 
BapBapovs, 
dppotepovs S€ Kal Tovs Kal 


47-49: 


/ 
Pirogodiav 
TWavTa TavTa Kal 

kal mpos Te Tas mpages jas ératdevoev Kal mpds 
émpauvev ) 
kal Tov Tas Te dv’ Kal Tas avayKys ylyvopevas 
~ - / 
kat Tas pev tas Kadds éveyxeiv edidakev, 
~ / 
TOS Karedeéev, 

4 
kal Aoyous 
2 ~ ~ > , ~ 
ov mavres pev émortapévors 

~ 
ouveidvia pev ) 
OTL TOUTO povoy atavTwv Tov EpupeV EXOVTES, 
kal TovTw Kal Tois Gracw avToV 
/ 
dinveyKaper, 
~ 
dpooa 
mept pev Tas GAAas mpdkels OUTW Tapaxwdels Tas TUXAS, 
moAAdKis adtais Kal Tovs dpovipovs Kat TOUS 
dvontous KatopOodr, ) 
~ ~ ~ > ~ , 
tov AOywv TaV KaA@s Kal TEXVLKOS EXOVTWY OV pETOV PavAaLs, 
, 
GAA Wrx7s ppovovons Epyov 
kal Tovs Te Godovs Kal Tovs apabeis Soxovvras civar Ta’Tn 
> ~ > 6 / 6 
\ ~ ~ > 
pev avopelas Kal Kal ov yLyvwo- 
KOpEvous, 
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XN ~ 4 ~ 
ex 5€ tov padiora Katadpaveis yryvopevous, 
~ ~ 
kat tovto avpBodov THs ExaoTOV moTOTATOV 
drrodedery 
kat Tovs KaAWs xpwpevous 
ov povov tais avtov Svvayevovs Kal mapa Tois 
/ 
OvTas. 


In the first passage (Paneg., 34-35) it will be noticed that 
the balance is of the simplest type, consisting of two-member 
antithesis or parallelism, which is effected by pév...8é (three 
times), by te...xai (once) and by xai...xai (once). The struc- 
ture of the period as a whole is still predominantly paratactic: 


Opwoa ... KaTakeKAnpevous Kal ... ToLovpevous Kal ... 


ovde ... mepieidev iryeuovas ot... ... 
katoKioav ... €owoav. The total effect of the period is of a gentle 
progress, accompanied by a rocking movement. 

The second passage is much longer and more elaborate, but in 
its essential features it is very similar to the first. The basic 
structure of the whole is paratactic: ¢iAocodiav ... 7 ... 
... Kal ... émpdivey kal ... ... edidakev, 7 
karédeacev Kal AOyous ovveidvia pev ... Opooa 
dé... ov perov ... GANG... Epyov ovtas Kal ... Svadépovtas, 
... ylyvopevous, Kal TovTO dmodeSerypévov Kal €vTipous dvras. 
This framework is filled out mainly by balanced clauses, con- 
sisting of two-member antitheses and parallelisms of the same 
kind as in the previous passage. Here we have a good illustration 
of what Cicero meant, when he described Isocrates’ contribution 
to the development of prose as dilatare verbis et mollioribus 
numeris explere sententias (Or., 40). The consequence of the 
Isocratean period still retaining so much of the character of 
AeEts_cipowevn is that it rarely gives the impression of moving 
inevitably towards its conclusion ; it seems rather to drift on its 
way. Its parts, however elaborate in themselves, tend to be 
strung along by means of coordinating conjunctions; the ela- 
boration itself is restricted to a few types of two-part balance, 
often repeated. It is strange that Sandys should have found the 
reading of Isocrates so satisfying; most readers, after a page or 
two, will find him cloying and monotonous. This is a style which 
still has something naive and primitive about it. 

Let us now set beside Isocrates three passages of Cicero, all of 
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an epideictic character, and therefore places in which, if any- 
where, we might expect to find Isocratic affinities. ‘The first 
(In Verrem, II, 2, 6) is one of the passages which Cicero him- 
self mentioned in the Orator (207); the other two are high- 
lights from the two speeches which, perhaps, come nearest to 
being showpieces, the Pro Archia and the Pro Marcello. 


In Verrem, II, 2, 6: 


Pro 


Pro 


Quid? illa quae forsitan ne sentiamus quidem, iudices, 
quanta sunt! 

quod multis locupletioribus civibus utimur, 

quod habent propinquam fidelem fructuosamque provinciam, 

quo facile excurrant, ubi libenter negotium gerant; 

quos illa partim mercibus suppeditandis cum quaestu com- 
pendioque dimittit, 

partim retinet, ut arare, ut pascere, ut negotiari libeat, 

ut denique sedes ac domicilium collocare ; 

quod commodum non mediocre rei publicae est, 

tantum civium numerum tam prope a domo 

tam bonis fructuosisque rebus detineri. 


Archia, 31: 


Quae cum ita sint, petimus a vobis, iudices, 

si qua non modo humana verum etiam divina 

in tantis ingeniis commendatio debet esse, 

ut eum, qui vos, qui vestros imperatores, 

qui populi Romani res gestas semper ornavit, 

qui etiam his recentibus nostris vestrisque domesticis peri- 
culis 

aeternum se testimonium laudis daturum esse profitetur, 

quique est ex eo numero 

qui semper apud omnes sancti sunt habiti itaque dicti, 

sic in vestram accipiatis fidem, 

ut humanitate vestra levatus 

potius quam acerbitate violatus esse videatur. 


Marcello, 5: 


Soleo saepe ante oculos ponere, 
idque libenter crebris usurpare sermonibus, 
omnes nostrorum imperatorum, 
omnes exterarum gentium potentissimorumque populorum, 
omnes regum clarissimorum res gestas 
cum tuis nec contentionum magnitudine 
nec numero proeliorum 
nec varietate regionum 
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nec celeritate conficiendi 
nec dissimilitudine bellorum posse conferri, 
nec vero disiunctissimas terras citius passibus cuiusquam 
potuisse peragrari, 
quam tuis non dicam cursibus, sed victoriis lustratae sunt. 


When we look at these three passages, the most striking thing 
is the comparative absence of simple, two-part parallelism or 
antithesis of the kind which is so prominent in Isocrates. In- 
deed, the only obvious example is at the end of the Pro Archia 
extract, where the effect is enhanced by the verbal jingle levatus 
—vtolatus. What we do observe in all these passages, and indeed 
everywhere else in Cicero’s works, is a strong predilection for 
what might be termed progressive rhythm, produced by a succes- 
sion of parallel words within a phrase, or phrases within a 
sentence. Such a succession may have two or more components ; 
its most frequent form is that of the Tricolon, with three. An 
important principle in the use of this progressive rhythm-pattern 
is that the successive members should, if anything, increase in 
weight and length, and certainly that the last member should 
be noticeably the heaviest. For this principle German scholarship 
has devised the name of “ das Gesetz der wachsenden Glieder,” *7 
but the principle itself was known to Cicero, and enunciated by 
him in the De Oratore.1® This rhythm-pattern is often used in 
conjunction with anaphora. 

In the passage from the Verrines the pattern appears three 
times, twice with anaphora; it has a central position in Pro 
Archia 31, again with anaphora; in the case of Pro Marcello 
5, it occupies practically the whole period. It is in fact Cicero’s 
favourite stylistic device, and the chief means whereby he not 
only fills out his periods, but gives them movement. In Isocrates 
this pattern, in so far as it exists, is still rudimentary, and 
does not seem yet to be exploited as a conscious device. In the 
Panegyricus most of the few examples give the impression of 
having arisen involuntarily out of the parataxis, e. g., 6: rovrov 
tov Adyov Os jv KaTopOwO7 Kal Tov TOU pos Kal TIS 


Tapayns THs Tapovons Kal TOV peyioTwv Kakov jas Where 


17The whole subject is discussed by E. Lindholm in Stilistische 
Studien zur Erweiterung der Sutzglieder im Lateinischen (Lund, 1931). 

18 TIT, 186: qua re aut paria esse debent posteriora superioribus, et 
extrema primis aut, quod etiam est melius et iucundius, longiora. 
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it will be noticed that the element of expansion is lacking. The 
same is true of 9: 76 8 & kaipo ravrais Kal Ta 
mpoonkovta wept Kal Tois dvopaow cd 
ed dpovovvtwy éorw. (Compare a similar example in Paneg., 
25.) Other examples do show expansion, e.g. 120: viv & ékeivos 
6 Ta Kal xpy ToLEiv ExdoTOUS 
kal povov év Kabioras. (Cf. examples 
in 98,121,174.) Only one passage in the Panegyricus (121) 
shows the pattern being used in a way that can be called so- 
phisticated, and it may be added that this is the only example in 
which the successive members are not linked by kai: 


ovx ws exelvoy mA€opev TpOs SeaTOTHY 
OOVTES 5 
ov Baoiréa Tov péyav aitoy mpocayopevopey aixudAwror 
VEYOVOTES 5 
Ovk év Tois TOis mpos Exeivw Tas éAridas 
EXOMEV 
Os judas dv 5 
The most that we can say is that Isocrates offers some fore- 
shadowings of the progressive rhythm-pattern, but they are by 
no means prominent, or typical of his style. The salient char- 
acteristics are those to which attention has been called in the two 
long passages quoted above. As a further good example of 
Tsocrates writing in a characteristic, and entirely un-Ciceronian, 
manner, one might add Paneg., 80-81: 


abrov kat Ta TOY GAAwY Ocparevovres 
ovx ToUs "EAAqvas, kal oTparnyey oid pevor Sety GAAG 
Tupavvely adtov, Kal paddov 7) Seomorat 
Kal owrnpes GAAG py Avpewves TO 
TOLELV ev Tpooayopevor Tas woes, od Bia 
TUTOTEpOLS pev TOIs 7) ToOis Tais 
dvayKats éupévew ... , ete. 


The next most characteristic feature of Cicero’s style is per- 
haps his habit of obtaining greater fulness by using a pair of 
words to express a single, or virtually single, idea. Such “ gemi- 
nations” (if one may use the word) are very frequent, and in 
the first of our passages we observe quaestu compendioque, sedes 
ac domicilium, bonis fructuosisque. It is pure accident that 
the other two passages do not yield further examples, for every 
attentive reader of Cicero will agree that nearly every page of his 
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works contains several instances of this feature. It is found also 
in Isocrates, but to a much more limited extent. The whole of 
the Panegyricus (189 sections) shows only 17 examples, two of 
which (cvveéeipe KaAGs kal appear in 
the second long passage (47-49) above. 

If we now turn to the De Corona, we find such geminations 
much more in evidence. In sections 5 and 6, for instance, we 
encounter, in close succession, Avrnpov ... Kal yaAerdv, edvoias Kal 
diravOpwrias, af Kai Séouar. In the whole work, which, allowing 
for the documents quoted, is less than twice the length of the 
Panegyricus, there are at least 140 examples. The contrast with 
Isocrates is palpable. In Demosthenes the feature, if less fre- 
quent than in Cicero, is at least sufficiently prominent to attract 
the reader’s attention.*® 


More significant still, however, is the obviously deliberate 
exploitation by Demosthenes of the cumulative and progressive 
rhythm-pattern which bulks so large in Cicero. The following are 
some of the more striking examples in the De Corona: 


48: TovToU Aaobévns Pidos ovopatero, ews mpovduxey "OdvvOov* 
/ 
TovTov Evdixos 6 Aapioaios, éws @erradiav vd 
éxoinaav. 
, ve , , 2 , 
eit” Kat UBpiLopevwv Kal TL KAKOV OVXL TATXOVTWY 
121: ri otv, & tadatrwpe, ; 
/ 
ti Noyous 
Ti cavTov Eri TovTots ; 


158: ris 0 avTO ; 
/ / 4, 
tis 6 Tas mpopdges Tavtas évdovs ; 
Tis TOV KaKOV TOV padtoT’ aLTLOS 5 


244: éx Merradias ’ApBpaxias, 
ovk rapa Opaxav Bacrréwv, 
ovk ovdapdev, od Ta OnBav. 


250: rovrwv ovtws éxovtwv, Ti mpoonKey 7) TL 
Trois Um’ merpaypevors tov Krnoipavr’ dvoya ; 
ody 0 Tov Snpov Ewpa 
\ 
ovy 0 duwpoKoTas SikacTas, 
> a 2 , e 
ovy 0 THv mapa tact BeBarovoar ; 


19 Antiquity recognized it as characteristic of Demosthenes (Dion. 
Hal., Dem., 58; cf. Blass, op. cit., III, pp. 166 ff.). 


— 
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2 , 
322: otk éfarovpevos, 
ovk eis "Audixriovas Sixas érayovtwv, 
> > 
OVK 
TOUS KaTapaTous Onpia por 
ovdapas éyw mpodédwxa Eis 
TO yap Kai dixaiav 
Thv Odov THS 
Tas Tas SuvacTetas, TAs evdokias Tas THS TaTpLdos 
TavtTas av&ew, peta TOUTwY 


The predominance, in these extracts, of tricolon and anaphora 
has innumerable close parallels in Cicero. Noteworthy, too, is 
Demosthenes’ frequent use, in this pattern, of asyndeton, a 
device which appears very rarely in Isocrates, but which, as is 
well known, is very common in Cicero. It can be seen, for in- 
stance, in the latter part of De Corona 322 above, and in many 
other places, e.g. 216: Kéopw, Tais tapackevais, TH mpoOvpia ; 
235: ... ov8’ vrevOuvos dv ovdevi, GAN’ adTos Sears, 
KUplos 

My conclusion is this. Cicero recognized the importance of 
Isocrates as the virtual founder of artistic prose, and saw in the 
study of his works and of his style a necessary part of the ground- 
work of an orator’s training. He was specially interested in him 
as the great pioneer in the development of the period. But the 
real significance of Isocrates was that he laid the foundations on 
which built the great Attic orators of the next generation. 
Cicero was thus indebted to him, but indirectly. The style that 
interested Cicero was the style appropriate to the orator-states- 


*°Gilberte Ronnet, in her recent Etude sur le style de Démosthéne 
(Paris, 1951), a work to which Professor J. H. Oliver has kindly drawn 
my attention, rightly stresses (p. 65) the prevalence of anaphora in 
Demosthenes, as compared with its relative absence in Isocrates; it is 
misleading, however, to explain as “l’oeuvre de ja passion” what is 
in fact the calculated exploitation of a technical device. On the use of 
synonyms (what I have termed “geminations”) Ronnet (pp. 71-3) 
seems to me to minimize the development which Demosthenes shows 
over Isocrates, and her figure of “ prés de 80” for the De Corona is a 
considerable understatement. Similarly, the relative prominence of 
asyndeton in Demosthenes, as compared with Isocrates, is a point which 
Ronnet does not make. I am glad to note that in several places (e.g. 
pp. 88, 89, 92, 113 f.) she speaks of progressive movement and expansion 
as a characteristic feature of Demosthenes’ periods. 
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man, playing his part in public life. If anyone was likely to 
exert on Cicero a direct stylistic influence, it was the man who 
had swayed a nation, and whom all Greece had flocked to hear— 
Demosthenes. That we have found actual evidence of such 
influence in Demosthenes, and not in Isocrates, is, after all, only 
what was to be expected. The line of artistic prose ran from 
Isocrates to Cicero, but it reached him through Demosthenes. 
Nor would one be justified in arguing that, though Cicero was 
indebted to Demosthenes in his oratorical style, he may have 
owed more to Isocrates in his other writing. Cicero’s prose style 
as a whole is based on his oratorical manner, and the language 
of his treatises—what he himself describes as aequabile et tem- 
peratum orationis genus and hoc quietum disputandi genus (Off., 
I, 3)—is not different in essence from his forensic style, but 
is a modified and smoother form of that style, showing the same 
characteristic features. First and foremost, Cicero was an orator, 
and chiefly as an orator, in the full Roman sense, he would have 
wished himself, and his style, to be judged. 


Eric LAUGHTON. 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
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THE ORDER OF ARISTOTLE’S PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WRITINGS.* 


The aim of this paper is to establish that the composition of 
the Parva Naturalia and the completion or final compilation of 
Aristotle’s biological works were very probably later than the 
composition of the De Anima.’ Some scholars are persuaded that 
the De Anima was written after the Parva Naturalia and the 
biological works. The first part of this paper will attempt to 
show that their principal arguments for the priority of the 
Parva Naturalia and the biological works are unsound. The 
second part will argue directly for the priority of the De Anima. 


Part I 
The Arguments of Ross and Nuyens 


The view that the Parva Naturalia and the biological works 
were written before the De Anima has been taken recently by 
Sir David Ross, in the Introduction to his recent edition of the 
Parva Naturalia.2, This view is also held to some extent by 
Francois Nuyens in his book, L’évolution de la psychologie 
d’Aristote.? These two give the most explicit defense of the view, 
and the authority of Sir David Ross, especially, requires that 
we pay close attention to whatever opinion he may support. 

The fulcrum of the reasoning of both Ross and Nuyens is 
their assumption that the view expressed in the De Anima that 
the soul is the entelechy or form of the entire body excludes 
the possibility of connecting the soul primarily with any single 
organ of the body. That is, when Aristotle says that the func- 
tions of the soul have their source (dpxy) in the heart, he is 
expressing a view which is at least distinct and separate from 


*T am indebted to Professor Rogers Albritton for his valuable com- 
ments on earlier versions of tis paper. 

1 By the biological works I mean the Parts of Animals, the Generation 
of Animals, and the History of Animals. 

2W. D. Ross (ed.), Parva Naturalia (Revised Text with Introduction 
and Notes [Oxford, 1955]). 

$F, Nuyens, L’évolution de la psychologie d’Aristote (Louvain, Paris, 
and the Hague, 1948). 
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that of the De Anima, or even logically incompatible with it. 
One is not quite sure whether Ross means to assert both of 
these propositions or only one of them. He stresses the first, that 
as a matter of fact these two views express entirely different 
outlooks and that when Aristotle adopted one he rejected the 
other. He may think that they are logically incompatible, but 
the burden of his argument rests on the weaker proposition. 
Nuyens, on the other hand, asserts that “the idea that the soul 
is seated (siége) in a well-defined part of the body is absolutely 
incompatible with the concept of the soul as évreAéxeta” (p. 257). 

toss bases his argument on the premise that Aristotle’s “heart 
view” and “‘entelechy view,” as we shall call them, represent 
different views which must have been held at two different 
periods (pp. 5-7). In the biological writings “. . . soul is thought 
of as closely associated with heat, and with the hottest organ in 
the body, the heart” (p. 6). However, when Aristotle comes to 
write the De Anima “. . . we hear no longer of a location of the 
soul in any one part of the body, but it is described as the 
evreAcxera, the principle of structure or organization of the whole 
body” (p. 7). Aristotle never calls the soul an entelechy in the 
Parva Naturalia and the biological writings, and he attaches no 
importance to the heart in the De Anima. Ross appears to be- 
lieve, moreover, that the entelechy view and the heart view 
belong to or imply larger theories that are contradictory.* The 
entelechy view implies a one-substance theory in which the body 
and soul are the matter and form of one substance, the living 
organism. The heart view, however, points to a two-substance 
theory in which the body and soul are separate substances. Ross 
does not say this explicitly, but it seems to be the reasoning by 
which he is led to assert that the entelechy view of the De 
Anima “. . . involves a complete departure from the two- 
substance view expressed in the biological writings” (p. 16). 
Since the two-substance theory is more Platonic, Ross assumes 
that it is the earlier one. 

If these arguments of Ross and Nuyens are correct, it follows 
that all writings in which we find the heart emphasized as the 
seat of the soul, or as the dpy7 of the vital functions of the 


‘Ross never says that the entelechy view and the heart view per se 
are contradictory, as Nuyens does. 
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soul, belong to a period of development that precedes the en- 
telechy view of the De Anima, and must have been written before 
it. This would include the Parts of Animals, the Generation of 
Animals, and the entire Parva Naturalia® with the exception of 
De Sensu and De Memoria where we find no mention of the 
heart as an important organ for sensation and the other vital 
functions.® Our contention is, however, that the arguments are 
unsound: The heart view and entelechy view (1) are not logic- 
ally incompatible and (2) do not represent larger theories that 
are logically incompatible, and finally (3), as a matter of fact, 
Aristotle himself did not consider them as incompatible or 
divergent views. 

With respect to the first point, Aristotle’s definition of the 
soul as the form or actuality (évreAéyera) of the body does not 
logically forbid him to emphasize a particular bodily organ 
above the others and single it out as the source of those activi- 
ties whereby the body lives. Take a light bulb, for example. If 
Aristotle could have had the opportunity of commenting on 
such an object, he probably would have said that the glass and 
wire were the matter of the light bulb, while the light that 
shone in it was its form or actuality. The hight is found through- 
out the bulb, but this does not prevent us from saying that the 
light has its “source ” in the filament, that this part of the bulb 
is the part from which the hight comes or in which the light is 


5 Cf. Parts of Animals where the heart is said to be “the original 
cause of life” (678b 2), “the principle of life” (665a 12), and “the 
central and commanding part of the body in which lodges the sensory 
portion of the soul and the source of life” (678b 3). For similar 
remarks about the heart in the Parva Naturalia, see De Somno 456a 5, 
where the heart is said to be the dpyy of motion and sensation; De 
Juventute 469a 7, which reiterates “that the dpxy7 of the sensitive and 
nutritive soul is in the heart”; and finally 469b 15-18, where the life 
in the parts of the body is said to be “ fired ” (¢umervpevuévns) by the 
heart in the blood whose source is in the heart. (Cf. also De Respira- 
tione 474b 10-14, where the life of the entire body is dependent upon 
natural heat in the blood, both the heat and the blood having their 
source in the heart.) In the History of Animals, the heart is not par- 
ticularly emphasized, but this work obviously belongs to the same period 
as the Parts and the Generation. 

® Ross thinks that even these two works come before the De Anima 
(pp. 16-17), but Nuyens believes that they were written about the 
time of the De Anima (pp. 251-2). 
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originally caused. Similarly, the soul for Aristotle is defined in 
terms of the functions that it performs, and all of these func- 
tions, with the exception of intellect, are dependent upon the 
body (413b 11-12).7 But, even though these functions are car- 
ried out by the organism as a whole, there may well be one part 
which is the source or causal origin of these functions. The 
theory that the soul is the actuality of the living animal, whereby 
it moves, perceives, desires, and is nourished, is not “ absolutely 
incompatible,” as Nuyens supposes, with the view that there is 
one organ of the body that is the causal origin of these functions 
or is the source of these activities. To put the matter more 
generally, the attribution of an activity to a complex body as a 
whole is not incompatible with the claim that one part of that 
body is more directly the cause of the activity than another. 

It may be that we have not correctly ascertained Nuyens’ in- 
terpretation of the heart view. He may not be thinking of the 
heart as the organ which is the causal source of life or the dpyy 
of the various functions of the soul. He may take Aristotle to 
mean that the soul is the entelechy of the heart. That would 
certainly be incompatible with his statement in the De Anima 
that the soul is the entelechy of the body as a whole. However, 
Aristotle does not mean that the soul is the entelechy of the 
heart and never suggests such a view. What he means is that the 
heart is more intimately connected with the vital functions of 
the body than any other organ of the body, and that it is here 
that we find the source and causal beginning of those functions 
whereby the soul of a living organism is defined. The entelechy 
of the heart is its own activity whereby it carries out its private 
functions of pumping blood and concocting heat. These may 
be considered as causal origins of the vital functions, but they 
are not the vital functions themselves, such as nutrition, appe- 
tite, locomotion, and sensation. If these functions of the soul 
were the entelechy of the heart, then it would be true to say that 
it is the heart that perceives, desires, moves, or is nourished, 
when “we” perceive, move, or are nourished. But Aristotle is 
not committed to these strange propositions by what he says, 
which is only that the soul is seated in the heart or that the 
épxy of its functions is in the heart. 


7™The functions mentioned are intellect, sensation, locomotion, nu- 
trition, and growth and decay (412b 23-25). 
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Granting that the heart view and the entelechy view are not 
logically incompatible, a second and perhaps more fundamental 
question is whether they represent or imply larger theories which 
are logically incompatible. Ross seems to say that the heart view 
belongs to a two-substance theory of body and soul, while the 
entelechy view is a one-substance theory. The entelechy view 
obviously does imply a one-substance theory, but where does Ross 
find that the heart view belongs to a two-substance theory? In 
the biological writings and the Parva Naturalia, where we find 
the heart view, Aristotle never says that the body is one sub- 
stance and the soul another. In his exposition (pp. 5-7), all 
that Ross shows is that in the biological period the soul of man is 
compared with the souls of animals and receives more or less the 
same kind of treatment, and that the soul is “ closely associated 
with heat” and with other natural processes. Neither of these 
facts implies that the soul is conceived to be a substance, separa- 
ble from the body, nor does Ross claim that they do. How, then, 
did he come to think that the biological writings express a two- 
substance theory ? 

We can perhaps understand what led him to think so from his 
words on page 16, where he is arguing his case for including 
the De Sensu and the De Memoria in the period of the biological 
writings. He says that although Aristotle does not discuss in 
these works the nature of the soul in general, his remarks “.. . 
in the De Sensu show clearly that Aristotle still holds a two- 
substance view, as he certainly does in the more biological parts 
of the Parva Naturalia” (p. 16). Ross never tells us why the 
more biological parts of the Parva Naturalia “ certainly ” mani- 
fest a two-substance theory, and we can only speculate what his 
reasons were for saying that they do. However, he quotes five 
passages which he thinks exhibit a two-substance view in the 
De Sensu. The passages which Ross gives in Greek are here 
quoted in English from the Loeb translation : 


1) “The most important characteristics of animals, both 
general and specific, appear to be those which are com- 
mon both to soul and body, such as sensation, memory, 
passion, desire, and appetence generally” (436a 7-9). 

2) “It is obvious that the characteristics already mentioned 
belong both to body and soul” (486b 1-3). 

3) “That sensation is felt by the soul through the medium 
of the body is obvious” (436b 6-7). 
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4) “For the soul or the sense organ of the soul does not 
reside in the surface of the eye, but must evidently be 
within” (438b 8-10). 

5) “For it is obvious that one must consider such a thing 
(memory) which occurs in the soul by means of sense 
perception, and in that part of the body which contains 
the soul...” (450a 27-29). 


When we examine these passages, it is not obvious how a two- 
substance theory is implied in them. The first three seem to be 
saying simply that the functions of a living organism are neces- 
sarily carried out by the body and the soul in conjunction. This 
community of action does not imply that the body is one sub- 
stance and the soul another substance. Indeed, in the De Anima, 
where everyone agrees that Aristotle holds a one-substance theory 
he says that “It would appear that in most cases, soul neither 
acts nor is acted upon apart from the body (avev rod owparos) ; 
as, e. g., In anger, confidence, desire, and sensation in general ” 
(403a 6-7). An exception to this is thought, which works inde- 
pendently of the body. But the other functions of the soul, by 
which it is defined, “all appear to be conjoined with body of 
some sort (pera twos éorw)” (403a 16) and “. . . in- 
separable from the physical matter of the animals to which they 
belong (dxapiota VAns trav fowv)” (403b 17). 

On Ross’ interpretation of the first three of his passages from 
the De Sensu, these passages of the De Anima would also indi- 
cate a two-substance theory. But Ross must agree that they do 
not, and is therefore inconsistent in his interpretation, for the 
passages in the De Sensu and the De Anima express the same 
thought, namely, that the functions of the living animal are 
carried out by the body and soul in conjunction with one another. 
This is also the opinion of Hicks, who comments in his notes 
to the De Anima that its view of the soul’s connection with the 
body is reiterated in the De Sensu, and that “ Aristotle sums up 
his own view of sensation thus: (De Sensu 436b 6) ‘That sen- 
sation is felt by the soul through the medium of the body is 


obvious.’ 


The fourth passage that Ross quotes is a little more difficult to 
discuss, for it is not clear why he thinks that it manifests a two- 


*R. D. Hicks (ed.), De Anima (Text and Translation with Introduc- 
tion and Notes [Cambridge, 1907]), p. 195. 
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substance theory. It may be because he construes it as locating 
the soul inside the body, or more accurately inside a particular 
organ of the body, in such a sense that the soul cannot be the 
form of the entire body and is therefore probably a substance, 
as Plato supposed. If this is Ross’ interpretation of the passage, 
it is not justified. Aristotle does not mean that the soul is in the 
heart or any other part of the body as water might be said to be 
in a glass. The heart is the center or source (dpy) of the vital 
functions, but this does not mean that perception, nutrition, 
and locomotion are in the heart. It means that the heart is the 
organ from which all these functions originate. Furthermore, 
Ross himself, in his notes to this fourth passage, says that Aris- 
totle does not mean to contrast the outer surface of the eye with 
the inside of the body, but with the inside of the eye, and is not 
speaking of the soul in general, but of sight (p. 192).° This 
is undoubtedly the correct interpretation, but then it becomes 
even more puzzling how the location of the sense of sight inside 
the eye implies that the soul is a separate substance. 

The fifth and final passage does seem to say that the soul is 
located in a specific part of the body. Ross, commenting in his 
notes on this passage, says that the heart is meant and points to 
De Juventute, 469a 5-7 for corroboration (p. 238). What is said 
there, though, is not that the soul is in the heart but that “the 
source of the sensitive and nutritive soul is in the heart.” ?° 
The principle or origin (dpx7) of nutrition is in the heart which 
is not to say that either nutrition or the soul is in the heart, and 
this in no way implies a two-substance theory or excludes the 
possibility of the soul’s being the entelechy of the body. As to 
the misleading wording of the De Sensu, following Ross’ own 
note, we suggest that it is a short-handed way of expressing 
what is more precisely and accurately stated in the De Juventute. 

Granting, however, that there is no two-substance theory of 
body and soul to be found in Aristotle (outside his early Platonic 
period), what reason is there to believe that Aristotle held a 
single theory of the soul, which combined the proposition that 
the soul is the entelechy of the body as a whole and the propo- 
sition that its seat or the source of its activities is in the heart? 


®Cf. G. R. T. Ross (ed.), De Sensu and De Memoria (Cambridge, 
1906), p. 142, who gives a similar interpretation of this passage. 
10 rns Kal THs Operrikys év TH Kapdia THY eivac. 
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In Book Z 1035b, Aristotle is discussing the relationship between 
the parts and the whole, in particular with regard to the parts 
and the whole of a definition. The question is whether the parts 
exist before the whole, or only after it. With respect to essences 
and definitions, the parts of the definition are prior to the 
definition. Aristotle then continues in line 14: “Since the 
soul of animals (for this is the substance [otcia] of living 
beings) is their substance according to the formula, i. e. the form 
and essence of a body of a certain kind... Therefore, the parts 
of the soul are prior, either all or some, to the concrete animal.” 
He goes on to explain that the parts of the body can be spoken 
of in two senses: one in which the finger, for example, is a 
mere mass of flesh and bone and another in which it is the active 
organ of a living body. In the former sense, the parts of the 
body can be separated from the concrete, living animal, as when 
a finger is severed, and in this sense the parts of the body can be 
both prior and posterior to the concrete whole. Such a part, 
however, is only a part in name. The severed finger is only a 
finger in name and not in its actual being or activity, but the 
real finger considered as a functioning organ of a living body is 
a part that exists only posterior to the concrete whole with 
its essence, the soul. Aristotle continues in line 25, “ Some parts 
are neither prior nor posterior to the whole, the living organism 
composed of body and soul as matter and form, i.e. those which 
are most important («‘pea) and in which the formula, i.e. the 
essential substance, is immediately present (év 6 Adyos kal 
7 ovoia), e.g. perhaps the heart or the brain” (Oxford transla- 
tion).11_ That is, this part is essential for the existence of the 
living animal; and without this part “in which the essence 
primarily resides ” there can be no living animal. Therefore, the 
existence of this part is “simultaneous” with the existence of 
the living animal. Here we see that Aristotle can speak of the 
soul as the Adyos or ovcia of the body and at the same time say 
that there is one part, the heart or the brain, which is the main 
one (xvpiov) and in which the essence primarily resides. 

If any further indication were needed of Aristotle’s belief that 
the essence of an object, although it is the essence of the entire 
object, yet may be connected principally with one part of that 
object, one could point to Metaphysics, Book A, 1024a 24. Aris- 


11 Professor Albritton first called my attention to this passage. 
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totle is there discussing mutilation. When we mutilate some- 
thing we mar it but do not destroy it. “If a cup is mutilated, 
it must still be a cup” (line 15). However, if we destroy the 
primary parts “which determine the essence” (7a xvpia ris 
ovotas) then the entire object is destroyed, and this is not simple 
mutilation but complete destruction. Again we see that the 
essence of an object can be centered in one part of the object. 
Indeed, so Aristotle implies, the essence of every complex object 
is centered in one or more parts of that object. 

These passages show that Aristotle at one time (when he 
wrote Books A and Z of the Metaphysics) did not have to con- 
sider what we call the “heart view” and the “entelechy view” 
as incompatible or divergent views, and that he thought the 
essence or entelechy of a complex substance is centered in one 
or more specific parts. This establishes our third and final point. 

As to the question why Aristotle does not say in the biological 
works and in the Parva Naturalia that the soul is the évreAéyea 
of the body as a whole, there is an answer which Ross himself 
has suggested. In discussing the dating of the Parva Naturalia, 
he says that the absence of any reference to the soul as entelechy 
of the body “is not itself sufficient proof of a difference of date 
(from the De Anima) ; for the Parva Naturalia, being concerned 
not with the nature of the soul in general but with certain of its 
manifestations, is not bound to state a one-substance doctrine or 
a two-substance doctrine” (p. 16). Not being concerned with 
the soul in general, Aristotle in these works was not bound to 
define the soul as the entelechy of the body. Indeed, he himself 
says in the opening chapter of the Parts that as natural scientists 
“we need not concern ourselves with the Soul in its entirety; 
because it is not soul in its entirety that is an animal’s ‘nature’ 
but some p&rt or parts of it” (641b 10).%? 

This may account for Aristotle’s silence about any entelechy in 


12 What Aristotle means to exclude here is the intellect which is the 
only faculty of the soul separable from the body. It is not part of the 
“nature ” of the organism, in the sense that when the organism dies, 
the intellect is not destroyed with it. (Cf. De Anima 413b 10-32.) Such 
other functions of the soul as sensation, nutrition, appetite, and loco- 
motion do compose the “nature” of the organism, and when the organ- 
ism is destroyed they are destroyed with it. Cf. William Ogle, Parts of 
Animals (Translated with Introduction and Notes [London, Keegan 


Paul, 1882]), p. 146, n. 17. 
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the above-mentioned works. However, the question of why Aris- 
totle attaches no importance to the heart in the De Anima is a 
little more difficult to answer. In that work, the heart is men- 
tioned a number of times.’* On none of these occasions is any 
particular importance attached to it. This is indeed puzzling, 
for though the early chapters of the De Anima are concerned 
with giving a general definition of the soul as a whole, still a 
large part of the work is concerned with details of the processes 
involved in sense-perception. 

Our answer is that in the De Anima Aristotle had not yet 
come to realize the importance of the heart for the vital func- 
tions. This will be supported by the argument of Part II of this 
paper, which traces a development in Aristotle’s notion of the 
common sense. There we will see that the De Anima represents 
an early period in Aristotle’s thought and may, therefore, have 
been written at a time when he had not yet seen the importance 
of the heart for any of the vital functions. We must, however, 
defer this discussion to Part II. 

One other argument upon which Ross and Nuyens base their 
claim that the Parva Naturalia, or the more biological parts of 
it, were written before the De Anima is that the content and 
form of these works are similar to those of the biological writ- 
ings. Ross (p. 10) lists twelve parallel passages from the De 
Juventute and the Parts, and three from the De Somno and the 
Parts. Really, one does not need the parallel passages. It can- 
not be denied that in content and manner of treatment, the 
Parva Naturalia are very similar to the biological works. The 
doctrine of the heart as the source of sensation and the center 
of the vital functions is common to them, along with the notion 
that the primary sense, to which the individual senses lead 
(ovvreive.), is located in the heart. However, the inference that 
Ross and Nuyens draw from this similarity is not undeniable. 
They both argue that the biological works were written and 
completed during Aristotle’s travels between the time when he 
first left Athens around 347 and his return around 334. During 
this period, he visited Assos in the Troad, Mitylene, the island 
of Lesbos, and Pella in Macedonia. The reason that both Ross 
(p. 8) and Nuyens (pp. 147-9) give for placing the biological 


18 Cf. 403a 31, 408b 8, and 432b 31. 
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works in this period is that suggested by D’Arey Thompson in 
his Introduction to the Oxford translation of the History of Ani- 
mals, which is that most of the geographical references in this 
work refer to places in Macedonia and on the coast of Asia 
Minor which Aristotle visited before he returned to Athens." 

This seems weak evidence for the view that the biological 
writings were completed before Aristotle returned to Athens. 
Numerous other considerations militating against that thesis 
are mentioned by Jaeger.’°> One is that some animals are men- 
tioned (for example, the elephant) which the Greeks could not 
have had the opportunity to study before Alexander’s campaign 
into Asia. Another is that such a compendious and comprehen- 
sive collection of empirical facts could never have been carried 
out by a single individual but must have been the work of an 
entire school such as Aristotle established after his return to 
Athens. F. H. A. Marshall stresses this point in the foreword 
to the Loeb translation of the Parts: “It would seem certain 
that no man singlehanded could possibly have acquired such a 
vast body of knowledge, hardly any of which could have been 
derived from earlier observers.” *° 

Jaeger has another more comprehensive argument for his late 
dating of the biological works. He claims that towards the end 
of his development, Aristotle became less and less metaphysical 
and more and more empirical. This is borne out by the late 
date (around 329/8) of the Constitution of Athens, which is 
only one of the 158 constitutions of cities that were to be 
examined. “ With the colossal compilation,” Jaeger tells us, 
“the result of careful and detailed work, based on local source 
material, Aristotle reached his point of greatest distance from 
Plato” (p. 328). These empirical writings “. . . represent a 
scientific type of exact research into the real world that was 
something absolutely new and pioneer in the Greek world of the 
time” (p. 328). This exact research was the final point to which 
Aristotle’s philosophy led. The History of Animals and the 
other biological works also belong to this final empirical period, 
and Aristotle’s eloquent appeal in the fifth chapter of the first 


14 Cf. D’Arcy Thompson (trans.), Metaphysics (Oxford, 1927), p. vii. 

15 Cf. W. Jaeger, Aristotle (Oxford, 1934), pp. 324-32. 

16 Cf, A. L. Peck (ed.), Parts of Animals (Loeb Classical Library, 
London, William Heinemann, 1937), p. 6. 
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book of the Parts, 644b 22, for the study of nature in all its 
prosaic detail is his final word of direction to his students. It is, 
in a sense, his intellectual will, the field of science that he 
bequeaths to his students. As Jaeger says, “ The words read like 
a programme for research and instruction in the Peripatetic 
school” (p. 339). 

The truth would appear to be somewhere between the positions 
of D’Arcy Thompson and Jaeger. The references to Macedonia 
and Asia Minor do suggest that Aristotle did some research 
there himself, but the other arguments of Jaeger, mentioned 
above, seem to preclude the possibility that the works received 
their final form before Aristotle returned to Athens. This is 
more or less the view expressed by Peck in the Introduction to 
the Loeb edition of the Parts: “It is generally held that the 
composition of the biological works is to be placed in the second 
period of Aristotle’s residence at Athens when he was organizing 
the systematic observation and specialized research which pro- 
duced the great collection of 158 constitutions of states as well 
as the History of Animals. Nonetheless, it is probable that 
some collection of the material was made by Aristotle himself 
between his two periods of residence at Athens” (p. 10). Aris- 
totle must have carried out the process of collecting facts over 
a long period of time that may well have included the years of 
his travels a Asia Minor, but it seems fairly certain that the 
biological vorks could not have been completed until after 
Aristotle’s return to Athens. 

Granting this, we still have the problem of fixing a specific 
date for the Parva Naturalia. We have no way of knowing at 
what point in the long span of Aristotle’s biological investigation 
the works composing the Parva Naturalia were actually written. 
This span, as we have seen, probably began with Aristotle’s first 
departure from Athens around 347 and continued through the 
rest of his life. The De Anima was probably written during this 
period, and we have no way of deciding on this basis alone 
whether it was written before or after the Parva Naturalia. 

To answer this question, we must turn to the second part of 
this paper. Now that we have seen the arguments of Ross and 
Nuyens for the priority of the Parva Naturalia to be uncon- 
vincing, the ground is cleared for the reception of positive evi- 
dence for the priority of the De Anima. 
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Part II 


The Development of Aristotle’s Conception of the Common 
Sense and the Priority of the “ De Anima” 


Our primary aim in this part is to show that there is a 
development in Aristotle’s notion of the common sense as we 
find it discussed in the De Anima and the Parva Naturalia and 
that once this development is realized it must be admitted that 
the De Anima was written before the Parva Naturalia. 


It may come as a surprise that in the De Anima the common 
sense is referred to only a few times and is discussed very 
briefly. It is not even mentioned until Book III, 425a 27, where 
Aristotle says that there is a common perception of the common 
sensibles not indirectly. It is not certain whether Aristotle means 
here by “common perception,” perception by the common sense 
or perception in common by the individual senses. Assuming 
that the former is meant, the reference is not to the faculty 
of the common sense but merely to a kind of perceptual act 
called a “common perception.” We next get a glimpse of a 
function of the common sense in the lines immediately following. 
The various senses perceive one another’s sensibles indirectly, 
not as individual senses separated from one another (ov 7) adrat) 
but rather as combined into one single sense (éAA’ 7 pia). Sight 
does not see something as yellow and the sense of taste, some- 
thing else as bitter, but we see and taste the same object, e.g. 
the gall. In this particular passage (425a 31), one is not sure 
that there is a separate faculty that accomplishes the unification 
of the individual senses. It appears that the individual senses 
just come together and make this union as the original thirteen 
colonies came together and made the United States. Later, in 
Book III, chapter 2, 426b 10-427a 16, Aristotle does mention 
the need of a separate faculiy to compare the qualities of dif- 
ferent senses. Sight can perceive colors and taste can perceive 
flavors, but to compare colors and flavors, some kind of unitary 
sense is required which can entertain both colors and flavors. 
Even though a separate faculty is mentioned here, it is referred 
to vaguely as a “unitary faculty "—ro &—(425b 20) or as 
“some kind of unity ”—évi rwi—(426b 18). Neither here nor 


elsewhere in the De Anima is this faculty given a specific name. 
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As we progress in the De Anima, we find in Book III, chapter 
? some more discussion of the “single faculty.” It is said to be 
the last thing affected by the sensory motions and it is repeated 
that since this faculty can perceive heterogeneous qualities it 
must be “some kind of unity ”—év —(48la 17-25). This is 
the last reference to this faculty in the De Anima. 

If we go back and review the common sense as we find it in the 
De Anima, we notice (1) that it is given no specific title but is 
referred to vaguely as a “single faculty,” and (2) that only one 
function is attributed to this faculty which is that of comparing 
and unifying the various sensations of different senses. It is 
clear that this sense plays a minor role in the plan of the 
De Anima. 

The senses which are emphasized are the individual senses. 
They carry out the primary perceptual acts and are even called 
critical faculties that judge differences among their own sen- 
sibles: for example, sight distinguishes between black and white 
(426b 10-12). In addition, self-awareness or self-consciousness 
is attributed to the individual senses. It is through sight that 
we are aware that we see or “see” that we see (425b 12-22). 
However, this kind of “seeing” is not the same kind whereby 
we see colors. Rather, it is through some judgmental power 
similar to the kind whereby sight can distinguish darkness from 
light even when the eyes are closed (425b 21-22). Thus, not 
only are the individual senses the primary perceptual faculties 
in the De Anima, but they are given a number of judgmental 
powers over and above the mere act of perceiving. As long as 
we stay on the plane of discriminating the sensibles of each genus 
without attempting to compare one with the other, we would 
find no need of going beyond the individual senses. They ac- 
complish all the phenomena of elementary perception and self- 
awareness. 

Another point to notice about the individual senses in the 
De Anima is that the external organs of the eye, the ear, the 
tongue, etc. are the only sense organs mentioned. Sight is the 
form or actuality of the eye as the soul is the form or actuality 
of the body (412b-413a 3). Eyesight is a function solely of 
the eye and hearing of the ear, and no other organ is mentioned 
as connected with sight and hearing. Therefore, when the proper 
stimulating motions reach the eye and no farther, we see, and 
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when they reach the ear and no farther, we hear. This implies 
that the individual senses are self-dependent faculties. They are 
independent of one another and of the functioning of any other 
organ of the body. The individual senses would also be inde- 
pendent of the “single sense” as we have it described in the 
De Anima. The only function given to the “single sense” is 
that of comparing and unifying the reports of the individual 
senses. The “single sense” is thus dependent upon the indi- 
vidual senses, since if no qualities were perceived by them there 
would be nothing for the “single sense” to compare or unify. 

Having made clear the position of the De Anima, or as clear 
as the text will allow, let us now take up the Parva Naturalia, 
beginning with the De Sensu. 

The first six chapters of the De Sensu make no mention of 
the common sense and the discussion of the individual senses 
proceeds much as in the De Anima. In the seventh chapter, we 
begin to find remarks that are not paralleled in the De Anima. 
The single sense is mentioned in connection with the familiar 
function of comparing different sensibles (449a 3-8), and then 
we are told that through this single faculty of the soul all 
things are perceived—dézavra aiobaveras (449a 9). This is re- 
peated again in 449a 18 where it is said “that the faculty which 
perceives everything (70 aio@yriKov ravtwv) is One and the same ' 
numerically, but in aspect (7@ eivac) it is many-sided, perceiving 
qualities that differ in genus as well as species.” At this point, 
one cannot be certain just what this means, but it is something 
not found in the De Anima. There is one other remark in this 
chapter which is not only new but appears to deviate from the 
De Anima. In 44%a 15-17, it is said that “ Men do not see things 
impinging on their eyes, if they happen to be concentrating on 
some thought, or in some state of fear, or listening to a loud 
noise.” This goes against the independence of the individual 
senses which we noticed in the De Anima. If sight is a function 
solely of the eye, why should sight be affected by what happens 
in the ear or in the brain or any other organ of the body? It is 
difficult to draw implications from these statements of the 
De Sensu on the basis of this work alone. Keeping them in mind, 
let us go further. 

In the De Memoria, we have many new things said about the 
common sense. It is said to be the faculty of imagination (450a 
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10) and memory (450a 23). However, the most noteworthy 
step is that this faculty is now given not one but two official 
names. It is called the “common sense” (xowy aic@nois) and the 
“primary sense” (zporov aicOyrixdv) (450a 10-15), and it is 
the latter term which predominates.** 

In the De Somno, another function is given over to this 
faculty, e.g. sleeping and waking (454a 22-24). When the pri- 
mary sense is active we are in a state of waking and when it 
stops functioning, we sleep. In chapter 2 of this work, we find 
a view that contradicts the De Anima. The individual senses 
are now said to have no judgmental function at all, and it is 
the common sense that is aware that we see or “see” that we 
see (455a 20). Further, the individual senses are said to be 
dependent upon the primary sense but the primary sense in no 
way is dependent upon the individual senses (455a 4-455b 2 and 
455b 10-13). Finally, we are told that there is really only one 
perception and one primary sense organ (455a 20). The last 
statement is important, but before we assess its value let us 
examine the last work of the Parva Naturalia in which we find 
sense-perception discussed. 

Dreaming is added to the list of functions of the common sense 
in the De Insomniis. It is said that dreaming does not occur 
until images stored up by the eye during the day travel down 
from the eye to the common sense in the heart, and then we 
dream. If we have eaten, the heat from the food intercepts the 
images. Therefore, after eating we never dream (461a 1-12). 
These images went unnoticed during the day because of the 


17The term koi aic@no.s occurs only two more times in Aristotle, 
once in the De Juventute and once in the Parts of Animals (686a 31). 
The terms aicOnrnpiov and dpxy are used to refer to 
the general sensitive faculty in the later books of the Parva Naturalia 
and in the biological works. It is puzzling why this faculty should have 
been given the name of “common sense” at all in post-Aristotelian 
literature instead of the more proper name of “ primary” or “ central 
sense.” Probably, the reason was because of the desire to associate the 
common sensibles exclusively with the common sense. Really, this is 
not Aristotle’s intention and those commentators who along with Beare 
say that the common sensibles received their name from the common 
sense have it backwards. (Cf. J. I. Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary 
Cognition [Oxford, 1906], p. 285.) It is more likely that the rare term 
“common sense” was given to the primary sensitive faculty because 
it was associated with the common sensibles. 
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bustle of waking experience. When we sleep the bustle sub- 
sides and the images are released from the external organ and 
travel down to the heart (461a 1). From this we see that the 
mere fact that images are in the eye does not mean that we see 
the images. A final function is given to the common sense when 
it is said that “ Generally, the controlling faculty (apy) affirms 
the reports of the individual senses” (461b 5). Thus it is the 
common sense that attributes objectivity to our sensations. 

If we now collect the important statements in the Parva 
Naturalia regarding the general nature of the common sense 
and the individual senses we see that: 


1) The common sense is said to be the sense whereby all 
things are perceived (De Sensu 449a 9). 


2) It is said to be one and the same numerically but different 
in its aspects (76 eiva) whereby it perceives the various sensibles 
(De Sensu 449a 18). 


3) There is one perception and one main sense organ (De 
Somno 455a 21). 


4) The individual senses are dependent upon the common 
sense (De Somno 455a 38-455b 12). 


5) The individual senses are not independent of one another 
(De Sensu 47%b 15). 


6) Images can be stored up in the eye without being seen (De 
Insomnis 461a 1). 


From four, five, and six one must conclude that the external 
organs are not the seats of the individual senses. They do not 
carry out the psychic acts of seeing, hearing, etc. We can not 
say that when the appropriate physical motions reach the eye 
and the ear, we see and hear, for if this were the case the indi- 
vidual senses would be independent of the common sense and 
of one another, and there would be no unseen images stored in 
the eye. A clue to the real perceptual process is found in 
Aristotle’s description of how dreams occur. Just as dream 
images must reach the common sense before we dream, so in 
waking sensation sensory images much reach the common sense 
before we perceive. This follows only if the internal process 
whereby perception occurs is the same as that of dreams. There 
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is no way of assuring this, but it does seem to be implied by four. 
Indeed, the best explanation of the last three points is that the 
individual senses are simply various functions of the common 
sense and this is also implied by one, two, and three. There is 
really only one perception and one main sense organ, the 
common sense. It is this faculty alone that carries out every 
psychic act of perception or it is by means of this that everything 
is perceived. The individual senses represent merely a diversity 
in the aspects (7@ evar) of the common sense which numerically 
is a single, unitary sense. 

This we submit is Aristotle’s doctrine of the common sense 
and the individual senses as we stand at the end of the De 
Insomniis, but this is a radical change from the De Anima. In 
the De Anima, the individual senses are the primary sense 
faculties and are seated in the external organs. They are the 
forms or the actualities of their respective external organs 
(412 b). But in the De Sensu, the common sense is that by 
which everything is perceived (449a 9, 18), and in the De 
Somno there is said to be one perception and one main sense 
organ (455a 20), and finally in the De Insomniis it is implied 
that sight is not seated in the eye at all and that sight does 
not occur until the appropriate motions reach the common sense 
in the heart (461a 1-30). The individual senses of the De Anima 
are self-dependent faculties, while in the De Somno they are 
dependent upon the common sense (455a 34-455b 2, 455b 10-13). 
In the De Jemoria, the common sense is the faculty of imagina- 
tion (450a 10), while imagination is never said to be a function 
of the “single sense” in the De Anima although it is discussed 
in some detail (Book III, chapter 3). In the De Anima, self- 
consciousness is a function of the individual senses while in the 
De Somno it is attributed to the common sense (455a 17). 
Throughout the Parva Naturalia, the common sense is given a 
number of specific, technical names. In the De Memoria it is 
called the “common sense” and the “primary sense” (450a 
10-15), in the De Somno it is referred to as the “master sense 
organ” (7d xvpiov—455a 33); and “the first principle of sen- 
sation” (4 ris aicOjoews dpyy—456a), and finally in the De 
Insomniis it is called “the controlling and discriminating sense ” 
(70 KU pLov Kal 70 éxixpivov-—46 1b 25). This wealth of titles stands 
in marked contrast to the vague reference of a “single sense” 
in the De Anima. 
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It is obvious, then, that the De Anima and Parva Naturalia 
represent divergent if not incompatible viewpoints and that if 
both writings are genuine, as they undoubtedly are, Aristotle’s 
views on sense perception must have undergone a change. 


The direction of the change, however, is not from the Parva 
Naturalia to the De Anima, as Ross supposes, but the reverse. 
The remarks of Aristotle on the common sense, as we progress 
through the De Anima and Parva Naturalia, represent the 
thinking of a man who is developing a new idea. At first in the 
De Anima, Aristotle has a vague notion of some kind of unifying 
sense. As yet the scope of its powers is undefined except that it 
unifies the reports of the various senses. It has no name and is 
seated in no specific organ of the body. In the De Sensu its 
scope is broadened and it is said that through it everything is 
perceived, but it is still called vaguely the “single faculty” 
as in the De Anima. In the De Memoria, the concept has be- 
come definite and clear enough to give it specific titles. It is 
named the “common sense” or the “ primary sense” and is the 
faculty of memory and imagination. Later more functions are 
added—as sleep, waking, dreaming, and the attributing of ob- 
jective reality to the sensations of the individual senses. In the 
De Somno, the organ of the common sense is located in the 
heart (456a 5). A host of other names are now given it. It is 
called the first principle (dpyy) of sensation,‘® the master 
(xvpiov) sense organ, and finally the controlling and discrimi- 
nating (70 ki‘piov kai émixpivov) faculty. The individual senses 
are no longer separate senses having their own distinct organs. 
They all have one organ, the organ of the common sense, and are 
simply various functions or aspects of the common sense. To be 
sure, sight is dependent upon different physical conditions from 
those of hearing and the appropriate motions enter through 
different organs of the body. But always the actual seeing or 
hearing does not occur until the motions reach the organ of 
the common sense in the heart whereupon a single, unitary per- 
ceptual field is generated. Colors, sounds, and tastes are simply 
abstractions from this field as sight, hearing, and the other 


78 This is the term used most predominantly in the biological works 
to refer to the common sense. Cf. Parts 667b 13-29, 672b 2, and 


Generation 78la 32, 
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individual senses are a few of the many activities of a single 
common sense. 

This view is more subtle and philosophically more adequate. 
From the viewpoint of the De Anima, many things are inexplica- 
ble. If sight is seated in the eye and we see whenever the 
appropriate motions reach the eye and no farther, we would 
always perceive color first in isolation from all other sensations 
and only afterwards would we experience a single sense field 
in which we see, hear, feel, and smell. This is not true to our 
actual experience and points out the falseness of this view. 
Further, if the individual senses perceive qualities of the object 
while the single sense receives only the reports of these per- 
ceptions, it would follow that the single sense never perceives 
objects but only sensory images. This implies that in the final 
analysis we never perceive objects but only sensations reported 
by the individual senses. Indeed, C. Baeumker, who maintains 
that the individual senses are separate and distinct from the 
common sense and have different organs, is led to say that 
“. . . objects of this general sense are not external objects— 
for the external senses have these for objects—but the sensa- 
tion. It (the common sense) perceives the external object only 
in so far as it perceives that representation (Bilder) of it.” 7° 
Aristotle, of course, never intended to say this and that his 
words in the De Anima seem to imply it is a sign that his views 
are at an incomplete stage at this point and should not be 
erystalized and taken as his final doctrine. 

In general the scheme of the De Anima is vague. There is no 
hint as to just how physical objects are perceived,*° and above 
all the relationship between the individual senses and the com- 


19C,. Baeumker, Des Aristoteles Lehre von den aussern und innern 
Sinnesvermégen (Leipzig, 1877), p. 77. 

2°The physical object cannot be said to be an object of direct 
(xa@’ airé) perception for this is defined as the reception of the sensible 
forms without the matter. Neither can it be an object of indirect 
(kara ouvuBeBnxés) perception which is merely an association of ideas, 
as perceiving sweet when we see sugar (425a 22-23) or perceiving the 
son of Diares when we see the white object (418a 2-25). How then 
do we come to be aware of the concrete, physical object? There is no 
answer to this question in the De Anima. See further my article, 
“ Aristotle and the Physical Object,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 


Research, XXI (1960), pp. 93-101. 
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mon sense is far from clear. Is the common sense a kind of 
double-exposure superimposed upon the individual senses, a kind 
of second-line perceptual act filling in the gaps between the 
first-line individual senses or does each individual sense have its 
own, private common-sense faculty? As Beare asks, “ Do proces- 
ses of sense complete themselves in the special senses? Or is each 
affection of the latter something merely inchoate and requiring 
to be completed in the central office of the sensus communis? ” ** 
Beare seems inclined to think the latter; however, “ When we 
inquire more closely into the nature of this relationship of outer 
and inner sense, to discover how they are united while yet 
divided, we can receive from Aristotle no assurance that he had 
ever cleared up this matter even for himself.” ** Indeed, in the 
De Anima, we have no hint how Aristotle might have solved 
this problem as well as others involved in the relationship be- 
tween the individual senses and the common sense. 

On the other hand, the viewpoint of the Parva Naturalia, 
where the individual senses are not separate faculties but are 
various functions of the common sense, immediately clears up 
most of these problems. With respect to the perception of 
physical objects, an answer is provided in the De Insomniis when 
. the controlling power (dpxy) affirms (dyow) the reports 
given by each individual sense” (461b 4, 25). This “ affirma- 
tion ” of the sensory image is Aristotle’s answer to the question 
of how we perceive physical objects, which is never suggested in 
the De Anima. The problem concerning the relationship between 
the individual and common sense is solved in a manner that 
involves no odd perceptual experiences, and finally, we no 
longer .find it necessary to say that the common sense perceives 
the sensations of the individual senses and not the objects 
themselves. 

If the development we have traced is correct, we can now 
explain why an important role is not given to the heart in the 
De Anima. In this work, Aristotle had not yet come to realize 
its importance. It seems that the heart as the center of the vital 
functions was not realized until after the concept of the common 
sense had been developed. Both of these concepts are absent from 
the first and second Books of De Anima. In Book III we have 
the embryo of the common sense and this concept reaches its 


21 Op. cit., p. 325. 22 Ibid., p. 327. 
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full development in De Somno, chapter 2. It is in this very 
chapter that we have the heart described for the first time 
as the seat (dpxy) of the vital functions. Why Aristotle came 
to stress the importance of the heart only after he had developed 
his notion of the common sense is difficult to determine. It 
may have been that while he focused on the individual senses, 
his attention was directed towards the external organs, but 
when he realized the importance of the common sense he looked 
for some inner organ as its seat and came to realize the im- 
portance of the heart for all the vital functions. 

At this point, it might be said that Aristotle dropped the 
heart view in the De Anima, having held it earlier in the 
Parva Naturalia and biological works, and that this is a sign 
that the Parva Naturalia was written before the De Anima. 
This in essence is the claim of Ross, but there is one considera- 
tion which makes such a claim untenable from the very begin- 
ning. Any view which holds that the Parva Naturalia and the 
biological works were written before the De Anima commits 
itself to the conclusion that Aristotle’s theory of sense-perception 
became in his “later” writing (i.e. the De Anima) less ex- 
plicit, less complex, and less philosophically adequate than it had 
been in “earlier” writings (i.e., the Parva Naturaha). From 
having a fairly complex and explicit view about the nature and 
functions of the primary sense, which is designated by a number 
of specific names, Aristotle comes to speak about a “single 
faculty” that has merely the power of comparing various sen- 
sibles and is given no other function. From attributing imagina- 
tion to the primary sense in the De Memoria, he comes “ later” 
in the De Anima to speak of it as a separate function in itself 
connected with no specific faculty. From attributing self-con- 
sciousness to the primary sense in the De Somno (chapter 2) 
he comes in the De Anima to attribute it to the individual senses 
(Book III, chapter 2). In general, we would have a “ develop- 
ment” in reverse of the one which we traced. The notion of a 
primary sense would gradually lose its explicitness and finally 
disappear into the “single faculty” of the De Anima, while at 
the same time the functions and independence of the individual 
senses would increase until they reached the view of De Anima, 
Book III, chapter 2, where the individual senses are also critical 
faculties judging and comparing their own sensibles and being 
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self-conscious of their own acts. From conceiving of the indi- 
vidual senses as functions of the common sense, Aristotle would 
come to believe that they are separate, independent senses located 
in different external organs. All the philosophical problems in- 
volved in this position would remain insoluble and be a mark 
against Aristotle as a philosopher. 

This result is indeed intolerable. To believe that Aristotle’s 
theory went from good to bad as he proceeded in expounding it 
is to attribute to him an incompetence of which not even his 
worst critics accuse him. Whatever may be said of Aristotle, 
to say that he (or any author for that matter) started out with 
a relatively clear and adequate account of a subject and then 
later settled for a rather vague and certainly inadequate view, 
is to say either that his mental faculties degenerated in the 
process, or else that the view that he started with was not one 
that he thought out for himself but one that was adopted from 
someone else. It is, I believe, impossible to say either of these 
of Aristotle and his theory of sense-perception. This considera- 
tion, I suggest, is sufficient to decide with as much finality as 
may be hoped for on such a subject that the Parva Naturalia 
and with it the completion of the biological works were written 
after the De Anima. Indeed, we are tempted to say that they 
had to be written after the De Anima if any sense is to be made 
out of Aristotle’s theory of sense-perception. 

It should be noticed at this point that the argument from 
the development of the common sense per se proves only that 
the third Book of the De Anima must have been written before 
the Parva Naturalia. It is not directly relevant to Books I and 
II because in these Books there is no notion of a common sense 
or anything resembling it and therefore no development can be 
traced. It might be said, then, that we have shown the priority 
of Book III but not of Books I and II. This coincides with 
Ross’ view that the third Book of De Anima actually pre-dates 
the first two. If one inserted the Parva Naturalia and the bio- 
logical writings between Book III and Books I and II, one 
could say, as Ross does, that the second Book of De Anima is 
“. . in all probability the latest of Aristotle’s writings on 
psychology.” 78 


28 See Ross’ Introduction to his edition of the Parva Naturalia, p. 17. 
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In general, the primary evidence appealed to by those who 
maintain an early date for the third Book is the nous doctrine 
of chapter 5. There the intellect is said to be constantly thinking, 
separable from the body, immortal and eternal. This doctrine 
is Platonic and seems to express the view of Metaphysics, Book 
A which is also placed early. Besides this, there is no solid 
reason for placing Book III early, and even this is scanty evi- 
dence for pre-dating the entire third Book. For there are reasons 
for thinking that chapter 5 does not belong in the De Anima, 
and might have been a later insertion. Chapter 5 is uncommonly 
short, only fifteen lines, and if extracted, no break in continuity 
is noticed between chapters 4 and 6. Further, the distinction 
between an active intellect and a passive intellect is never men- 
tioned again in the De Anima (nor in any other work of Aris- 
totle) though it would seem to be important. All this might 
lead one to suspect this chapter. 

Even if we accept chapter 5 as a genuine chapter in the 
De Anima, there are other reasons for thinking that the third 
Book was written or completed after the first two Books. Con- 
sider the opening words of Book III. Aristotle begins with a 
proof that there is no sixth sense for perceiving the common 
sensibles over and above the five specific senses. This is a natural 
development after having discussed the five specific senses and 
their sensibles in the last five chapters of the second Book. 
Further, in the second and third chapters of the third Book, 
imagination and conception are discussed and these discussions 
depend upon the description of direct sensation which we find in 
the second Book. Without sensation being described as always 
true and defined as the reception of the sensible form without 
the matter (Book II, chapter 12), imagination could not have 
been contrasted with sensation as being often false and defined 
as a sensation generated by actual sensation (429a 1). In 429a 
13-15 and again in 430b, Aristotle compares the appreciation 
of quiddities with direct perception of specific sensibles by the 
individual senses. Such a comparison could never have been 
made prior to the discussion of sensation in Book II. Finally, in 
Book ITI, chapter 8, Aristotle presents his famous doctrine of 
nihil est in intellectu quod non prius in sensu, and that imagina- 
tion and thought are impossible without sensation. To advance 
such a doctrine without first having discussed sensaticn itself is 
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poor methodology and not Aristotle’s manner of philosophizing. 
However, there is no discussion of sensation per se in Book III. 
Unless one grants that Book II, with its description of the 
operation and objects of the five senses, precedes Book III, one 
must conclude that Aristotle compares imagination and con- 
ception with perception, and to a large degree bases them on 
sense-perception, without having discussed perception or having 
defined what it is. 

In addition to these arguments for the lateness of the third 
Book, there are difficulties with claiming that the second Book 
is Aristotle’s latest writings on psychology as Ross says. In 
particular, there is a puzzle about chapter 6 if Book II is dated 
late. This chapter speaks in a language that introduces the 
objects of sensation for the first time. Consider the following 
passages : 


1) “By sensible object may be meant any one of three things, 
two of which we say are perceived directly, while the third is 
perceived per accidens or indirectly” (418a 8-9). 

2) “By the common sensibles are meant motion, rest, etc.” 
(418a 15). 

3) “By a special object of a particular sense, | mean that 
which cannot be perceived by any other sense and about which 
error is impossible” (418a 11-12). 

4) “What is meant by an indirect object of sense may be 
illustrated, etc.” (418a 20). 


If Aristotle had really written the third Book of De Anima 
and Parva Naturalia before he wrote this chapter, it is puzzling 
why he should suddenly explain what he means by specific 
sensibles, common sensibles, and indirect sensibles after having 
discussed them at length in the “previous” works. In general, 
the language of this chapter is that of one introducing new 
concepts for the first time. 

These arguments point to the order of the De Anima as we 
have it handed down to us. As to the Platonic element in chapter 
5 of Book III, I think that one must accept this element in 
Aristotle’s final philosophy. My main reason for thinking this 
is that the separableness and eternality of the intellect are also 
mentioned in the first and second Books of the De Anima which 
are admittedly late. In the first Book (408b 18), Aristotle says 
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that “Intellect would seem to be developed in us as a self- 
existing substance and to be imperishable.” In the second Book 
(413b 23-27), intellect is said “. . . to appear to be a distinct 
species of soul, and it alone is capable of separation from the 
body, as that which is eternal from that which is perishable.” 
These passages seem just as Platonic as Book III, chapter 5. 
The first two Books are not dated early because of this and [| 
suggest that the third Book should not be pre-dated because of 
chapter 5. It seems that the doctrine of a separable and eternal 
intellect must be accepted as a permanent aspect of Aristotle’s 
philosophy. The alternative is to date the entire De Anima in 
Aristotle’s early Platonic period, but I doubt if many scholars 
are prepared to do this. 

These remarks show that there are serious difficulties in pre- 
dating the third Book of De Anima and claiming that the second 
Book is Aristotle’s final word on sense-perception. Therefore, 
I do not think that this claim presents a problem for us. It is 
true that our primary argument is from the development of the 
common sense and in the first two Books this development can- 
not be traced. However, lack of any mention of a common sense 
in these two Books itself indicates their priority. For this silence 
on the matter can be more easily explained by saying that the 
first two Books are earlier than the third Book than by saying 
that they are later. On the former view, Aristotle had not 
yet begun to develop his concept of the common sense, while on 
the latter view, absence of all mention of a common sense is 
unaccountable.** 

Finally, there are two points that indicate that Book II of 
De Anima pre-dates the Parva Naturalia. In the eleventh 
chapter of Book II, Aristotle discusses the sense of touch and 
its organ. Touch is not like the other senses in that it perceives 
a number of contraries, not just one pair as do the others, and 
in 422b 34 Aristotle says that he is not sure where to locate 
the organ of touch. Later in the chapter he says that it seems 


*4 There was ample opportunity to mention the common sense in the 
second Book, especially in chapter 6 where the three kinds of sensibles 
are discussed. Of these, the common sensibles and incidental sensibles 
are said by Ross to be objects of the common or central sense. (See 
his Aristotle, pp. 140-1.) Yet there is no hint in this chapter of a 
sense faculty other than the five individual senses. This is surprising 
if Book II is really Aristotle’s latest writing on sense-perception. 
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to be some part within the body and not simply the flesh, though 
he never says exactly what part within the body is the organ 
of touch. However, in the Parva Naturalia and the biological 
writings, the sense organ of touch is centered in or near the 
region of the heart without any hesitation, as if this were a 
doctrine of long standing. (See 439a 3 and 469b 14.) If one 
were to say, as Ross does, that the second Book of De Anima 
is later than the Parva Naturalia, it would follow that Aristotle 
at first was fairly definite that the sense of touch was located in 
the heart and then in his latest statement of his views, he became 
unsure where to locate the sense of touch. 

The second point is in regard to the references in the De Sensu 
and in the other works of the Parva Naturalia to the De Anima. 
Ross rightly questions the dependence on cross references in 
Aristotle as a correct guide in dating the works. There are 
many reasons for this which we need not go into here.*® How- 
ever, to dismiss all such references without distinction as Ross 
does (p. 17) would seem a bit too drastic. Not all of them 
need be assumed to be later additions. If we could find one 
which, because of the context, could be said to have been written 
by the original author, our point would be established. Consider 
the reference in De Sensu 440b 27. From the context in which 
it occurs, it is very probable that it was written by the original 
author, whether Aristotle himself or some student. Aristotle 
had previously said at the beginning of chapter 3 (439a 10) 
that the aim of this treatise is to give an account or description 
of the essence of each of the sensibles, i.e. color, sound, odor, 
flavor, and the tactual qualities. Chapter 3 is then devoted to 
color. After treating of color, Aristotle says at the beginning of 
chapter 4 that since the nature of sound has been discussed in 
the De Anima he will skip over sound and proceed to examine 
odors and flavors which he does in chapters 4 and 5 respectively. 
Now it is hard to believe that this reference to the De Anima 
could have been written by anyone except the one who originally 
planned and wrote this treatise. For otherwise, why would he 
have omitted sound from his discussion since he says at the 
beginning of chapter 3 that he will discuss it? It is hard to 
believe that he would have omitted sound without giving some 
explanation, or that some scribe saw that sound was left out of 


25 Cf. R. Shute, History of Aristotelian Writings, chap. 5. 
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the discussion as originally planned and added his own explana- 
tion as to why it was left out. It seems probable that granting 
cross references in Aristotle to be suspect in general, this par- 
ticular one seems genuine. If it is, then this is good evidence 
that the De Sensu was written after the second Book of the 
De Anima, where the five sensibles are discussed. 

We might find other indications to help establish our main 
contention that the De Anima as a whole was written or com- 
pleted before the Parva Naturalia, but I think we have presented 
a strong argument. The strength of our position is that one 
who would reverse the order we have established must be pre- 
pared to admit a regression in Aristotle’s thinking concerning 
sense-perception. No one, we believe, is willing to make such 
an admission and therefore will be unwilling to place the Parva 
Naturalia, and along with it the final completion of the bio- 
logical works, before the De Anima. 
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WHY IS ARTEMIS ANGRY? 


There is no doubt that Eduard Fraenkel’s notes to the parodos 
of the Agamemnon are, like everything in his edition of the 
play,’ infinite riches in a little room. Yet one may regret his 
conclusion that Artemis is angry for a reason never broached in 
the trilogy and made explicit only in Proclus’ epitome of the 
Cypria.2, There would be no objection to this decision if the 
Oresteia were no more concerned than the Jliad with discerning 
and justifying the ways of the gods to men. But Aeschylus 
created a profound study of retribution and salvation, and it 
would be astonishing if the vexation that led Artemis to require 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia were the only crucial problem in any 
of the three plays that he solved by a cryptic allusion, “ confident 
that the power of his song would keep the hearers firmly in its 
grip and leave no room for idle speculation or curiosity about 
details.” * The goddess surely does not act out of pique; she 
has a much more compelling motive powerfully suggested in the 
parodos itself and confirmed later in the play. 

Folk etymology gives many poetic insights into truth. The 
Norman buffetiers who tasted the king’s meat have become the 
Saxon Beef-Eaters of the Tower of London. An ingenious 
minstrel, who possessed such a mastery over the Homeric lan- 
guage that he could abruptly repudiate the traditional formulas 
to gain a brilliantly sophisticated effect, caused Athene to pun 
upon the name of her favorite: ri wi of trécov Hdicao, Zed; (Od., 
I, 62). Hesiod’s efforts to understand the name of Aphrodite 
(Theog., 195-8) have resulted in Botticelli’s The Birth of Venus. 
Cronus was thought by Aristotle (Jun., 401a15) equivalent to 
Chronus and has become, dyxvAopyrns reaper that he is, our 
Father Time.* Such word-play is in a very real sense crucial 
for a descriptive account of Greek religion; the mythologist’s 
strictures against the association of homophones are valid only 


1Eduard Fraenkel, Agamemnon (Oxford, 1950). This text will be 
quoted throughout the essay. 

? Fraenkel, II, pp. 97-8. 

° Fraenkel, II, p. 99. 

* Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology (New York, 1939), pp. 71-5. 
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for tracing the most ultimate origins. To Aeschylus names were 
profoundly significant; there is no levity behind the parony- 
masia that discovers in Helen a Hell and in Apollo an Apollyon. 
It is indeed all but demonstrable that the creator of the parodos 
of the Agamemnon held with LSJ that Artemis is less dpreuys 
than an dprapos. That is certainly what she is in requiring the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia: a Butcher. H. D. F. Kitto® and others 
have discussed her role with regard to the seemingly hereditary 
curse eventually laid aside by gods who have evolved during the 
trilogy. But Artemis represents in addition a savage ritual 
deliberately executed and at length proscribed. 

Upon Aristotle’s eduction of Greek tragedy from the dithy- 
ramb, Jane Harrison constructs the theory that the renouveau 
of the year was celebrated canonically by mimesis: the Homeric 
poems with their accretions provided the dramatic content but 
the traditional rites of spring provided the form.® In an ex- 
cursus upon this theory Gilbert Murray observes that tragedy 
originated from a sacer ludus of the death and resurrection of 
Dionysus.’ The elements of the postulated Judus are a contest, 
a pathos in the form of a sacrificial death, a messenger to an- 
nounce the death, a lament, a discovery of the slain daimon, and 
an epiphany. One is apt to complain of the poor correspondence 
between the Judus and the actual dramas,’ since the Alcestis is 
the only enactment of a heroic career in which the victim of the 
pathos is restored in the epiphany. Yet the parts of the ludus 
may be regarded not as a rigid outline for tragedy but as a 
primitive basis; Dionysus may stand as the prototype of Aga- 
memnon and Oedipus as well as of Alcestis. The Greek tradition 
of tragedy in fact shows the same development as the English 
tradition. The quem quaeritis trope affixed to the Easter mass 
was the beginning of medieval English drama, and in assuming 
the strange forms of Everyman and Faustus and Hamlet, Christ 
endured greater change than did Dionysus.® 

The really terrifying aspect of the family history in the 


5H. D. F. Kitto, Form and Meaning in Drama (London, 1956), pp. 
70-86. 

¢ Jane Ellen Harrison, Themis (Cambridge, 1912), pp. 339-40. 

7 Harrison, pp. 341-3. 

8See A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy 
(Oxford, 1927), p. 187. 

* George Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens (London, 1941), p. 188. 
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Oresteia is that the bloodshed propagates a nearly exact image 
of itself in each generation. By myth and by poetic invention, 
the members of the family become largely interchangeable with 
each other. The sisters Clytemnestra and Helen are unfaithful 
to the brothers Agamemnon and Menelaus. ‘The distinction 
between Clytemnestra and Aegisthus is blurred by the references 
to the woman as a man and to the man as a woman. Orestes 
and Electra are identical not only in purpose but in color of 
hair and size of foot. And all the association or confusion of 
one person with another etches in the remembrance of the de- 
liberate slaughter ceaselessly performed anew with different par- 
ticipants. In King Lear the grief and torment that come upon 
the aged monarch because of his inability to discern true filial 
affection come upon Gloucester also for the same reason, so that 
the sub-plot mirrors the main plot. In the Oresteia the intensely 
direct progression of the story repeats and reflects itself. The 
daimon torn to pieces and resuscitated like Dionysus is not one 
person but the entire family. 

In a simile that is Homeric in its vividness and may be 
adapted from Od., XVI, 216, the chorus at the commencement 
of the parodos envisages Agamemnon and Menelaus crying War! 
at the beginning of the expedition as vultures robbed of their 
nestlings. Here the Atridae are clearly punitive because of the 
theft of Helen. Shortly afterwards the seer interprets the 
portent of the eagles seizing the pregnant hare as the two kings 
capturing the city of Priam. The explanation is cogent, for only 
the Atridae have the hegemony to warrant representation by the 
bird of kings and of Zeus himself, and only imperiled Troy, 
with its people inside the walls, is like a beast to be slain with 
young in its cincture. The herds kept without the walls do not 
correspond to any part of the omen, and would seem a detail 
unprovided for if the seer did not explain that they would be 
ravaged by fate. The prodigy shows the Atridae as raptorial 
and, like the figure of the vultures, has a Homeric clarity and 
vigor. 

But it has been commonly observed that the images of the 
vultures and the eagles are too closely consecutive to stand 
distinct from each other; the simile of the punitive birds of 
prey is too striking not to be recalled by the omen of the raptorial 
birds of prey. The generic differences between the vulture and 
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the eagle are unimportant here; the eagle might well have been 
the bird of vengeance, the vulture might have been the bird of 
predacity.1° The two images combine to form a symbol that is 
complex and evocative and without analogue in the Homeric 
poems. Taken together the vultures and the eagles represent 
predacity resulting from vengefulness, the qualities compellingly 
implied as the patrimony of Orestes when he calls himself the 
orphan of the eagle (Cho., 257).11 The figure is recurrent rather 
than incidental, and thematic rather than personal. Like the 
lion ** and the serpent,’* the eagle acquires a meaning that can- 
not be fully apprehended from a single passage. The repeated 
beast symbols of the Oresteia are the Aeschylean counterpart of 
the Sophoclean dramatic irony. 


(Yet the eagles cannot be identified with the orpovédv of 
Ag., 145, and Porson bracketed the word as an unnecessary 
addition based upon the portent in J/., II, 311. The reference 
is unmistakable, but the Homeric sparrow and her brood repre- 
sent the years Troy survives the siege, and if the eagle is reduced 
to this sparrow it loses all connection with the Atridae. The 
allusion to an event far outside the trilogy may therefore be 
marked the work of an interpolator whose memory was better 
than his attention to the passage at hand.) 

The figure of the hare is not recurrent; it is a single repre- 
sentation of the Trojan innocents made to suffer for the abduc- 
tion of Helen. The problem is why Artemis should require 
atonement. She cannot seek retribution for the predation 
against Troy paid in advance, Fraenkel argues, unless the 
formula S8pdcavr zafeiv is changed to S8pacovr wabeiv.'* But if 
she bears a grudge against the Atridae for a reason unconnected 
with the sack of the city, the omen is dramatically misleading. 
The devouring of the hare is most understandably seen as the 


10 The vulture and the eagle appear to have been frequently confused 
with each other. See D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, A Glossary of Greek 
Birds (Oxford, 1895), pp. 3 and 16. 

11 John H. Finley, Jr., Pindar and Aeschylus (Harvard, 1955), p. 9. 

12 Bernard M. W. Knox, “The Lion in the House,” C.P., XLVII 
(1952), pp. 17-25. 

18 See my paper “ The Serpent at the Breast,” T.A.P.A., LXXXIX 
(1958), pp. 271-5. 

14 Fraenkel, II, p. 97. 
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sacrifice of Iphigenia *° or the children of Thyestes told in other 
terms. The question of justice is not immediately relevant, since 
the eagles and the hare create a timeless emblem of the recurring 
crime for which Artemis has a long-enduring wrath. The seer 
interprets only the particular and momentary significance; the 
general and perpetual significance is that the family is endlessly 
accursed with the ritual of teknophagy. 

Dionysus was sometimes boiled and sometimes eaten raw, and 
the orgy in which he was consumed is clearly re-enacted in the 
feast of Thyestes, in the feast of the eagles and, since Troy is 
symbolized as a hare with unborn young, in Agamemnon’s 
assault upon the city with the blood-thirst of a lion (Ag., 828). 
Because of the teknophagy, Artemis is impelled by remorseless 
vindictiveness to require that Iphigenia be raised as a kid to the 
altar. The slight predilection towards Troy that the goddess 
has for no significant reason in the Jliad cannot be important 
in the Oresteia; her role in the Homeric poems as the archeress 
who sends death to women cannot be important; not even her 
use of the hare as a personal representative or embodiment 
(Paus., III, 22, 12)*® is important. What shapes her part in 
the vast scheme of destruction wreaked upon the Argive house 
is her love for every kind of helpless offspring. The vocabulary 
in which the symbolism is couched conveys the lack of distinction 
between human and bestial lives: the chorus sees the Atridae as 
vultures bereft not of their chicks but of their zaiSwv (Ag., 50), 
and sees Helen not as a cub but as an ivy (Ag., 718) of a lion.?” 

The seer prays Artemis to fulfill the omen auspicious for the 
success of the expedition, even though she bears tender regard 
for the young lions and the suckling young of every kind. And 
with unwilling foresight he asks Apollo to divert her from 
urging 

€TE- 
pav tv’ 
veiKewy TEKTOVA ov 

nvopa.* 


15 See Benjamin Daube, Zu den Rechtsproblemen in Aischylos’ Aga- 
memnon (Ziirich and Leipzig, 1938), pp. 147-8. See also Finley, p. 252. 

16 Lewis Richard Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States (Oxford, 
1896-1909), II, p. 432. 

17 See Fraenkel, II, p. 338. 
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Here the primary reference of érépav is, as Fraenkel argues, to 
the eagles’ feast of the hare.** But the od deonvopa conjures up 
the thought of the adultery of Clytemnestra and of Helen and 
of Aerope, and the ddarov, verxéwy réxrova compels a 
dark remembrance of the feast of Thyestes and even of the 
maiming of Pelops.’® The seer’s final words are a terse state- 
ment of the ultimate curse that brings ruin to each member of 
the family : 
pipver yap madXivoptos 

oikovopos SoXia, Mavs texvozovwos. 
It is sensible to understand Clytemnestra as the treacherous 
Housekeeper in these lines,”° but the zaAtvopros oikovopos connotes 
also that the wrath which exacts vengeance for a child is a clan 
destiny, which never subsides. 

Neither human nor bestial young may be slaughtered wan- 
tonly without incurring the displeasure of Artemis. The eagles’ 
predation, the sack of Troy, the banquet prepared by Atreus, 
the grisly probing of the gods’ powers of discernment by Tanta- 
lus—all are impious distortions of the communal meal between 
the goddess and her worshipers. As the condition for absolution 
she requires the dedication of a sacrament in a re-enactment of 
the cause for guilt. The beast symbolism of the trilogy here 
gains one of its crucial effects: Iphigenia is to Artemis another 
offspring of the hare, another Trojan innocent slain in the 
destruction of the city. Why Cassandra should later see Orestes 
as her avenger would in fact be unclear if the expedition to 
requite the abduction of Helen had not already been incorporated 
into the cause for the ruin of the family. Agamemnon is 
delineated as a grand prince of princes to prepare for the pre- 
sumption towards divinity manifested in his treading the purple 
carpet. Yet this unwilling action is more a sign of his coming 
destruction than its cause. What more than anything else is the 
immediate cause is his sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

Sent by Zeus as an Erinys against Troy, Agamemnon has 
no attractive choice. He faces the conflict between two punitive 
forces, Artemis and the Erinyes, and is scourged by the one for 


78 Fraenkel, II, p. 91. 

7°See H. L. Ahrens, “ Studien zum Agamemnon des Aeschylus,” 
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satisfying the other. After the sacrifice, the Erinyes slay him 
by the hand of Clytemnestra and then seek fresh slaying of kin, 
and by their ceaseless quaffing of blood show forth further the 
daimonophagy that is the pathos of the sacer ludus. The blood 
that is shed cannot be soaked up by the earth but lies above 
ground (Cho., 66) and draws to itself more blood (Cho., 404). 
The knife destroys Clytemnestra and Aegisthus after it has 
mutilated the body of Agamemnon. Artemis and the Hrinyes 
are thus clearly not of different natures; they are powers of 
devastation given impetus by different offenses. Why they are 
permitted because of opposition to each other to compel a man 
to plant the seeds of his own destruction—this is a charge that 
must be laid before Zeus, before the world in which the fiend of 
a house can work out a curse through several generations. 

It is difficult to attach blame to Agamemnon. He sacrifices 
his daughter with free will, it is true, but an inimical cosmos has 
confronted him with a dilemma. The forces of nature or destiny 
run to cross-purposes; Artemis hates the winged hounds of her 
father. The same inimical cosmos confronts Orestes with a 
further dilemma, though unlike Agamemnon he has a god at his 
side, and though his task is to slay the guilty rather than the 
innocent. Kitto’s penetrating discussion of the divinely ordained 
yet personally chosen commission of wrong ** amounts to the 
conclusion that the decrees of the gods are more mysterious than 
concordant with human notions of sin. The metaphysic is 
Homeric as it seems that (/1., XXIV, 525-6) 
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But Aeschylus at length rejects the theological system in which 
the world is ruled by divine caprice, and creates criteria for 
justice acceptable to man. The family then is saved by the 
increasing admissibility of the motives behind its crime. Tanta- 
lus makes trial of the gods, and Atreus gains solemn revenge; 
but Agamemnon seeks to save his expedition, and Orestes acts 
only as the immediate agent of Apollo. 

What has this to do with Dionysus? First of all, it is a 
ritualistic laceration ending in an epiphany. The members of 
the family are the sacramental victims, one after another, and 


*1 Kitto, pp. 71-84. 
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become restored finally in Orestes, upon whom the grievous 
heredity is no longer operative. But the soil was fertile for 
fostering a later religion that perceived the Son in the Father 
and the Father in the Son,** and Dionysus is honored as the 
dramatic ceremony not only enacts the human pathos but cele- 
brates the career of Zeus. For Dionysus was equated with Aéos 
Nigos, the Thracian equivalent of Zeus Kouros,?* and Zeus 
became annually reborn as Dionysus in cult-worship throughout 
a large area of Greece.** It is this Nioos or Kouros that is 
acclaimed by the parodos of the Agamemnon for having (just 
recently, it would appear) attained the Olympian rule by the 
violent overthrow of his predecessor: 
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Yet in spite of this enthusiastic approbation, Zeus is not at 
rest in the Oresteia until the close. He is stigmatized by the 
brutality involved in his ascendancy, and the Erinyes’ declama- 
tions against parricide apply to him as to Orestes. Here then 
the trilogy does have a sub-plot: Orestes is saved from the curse 
of bloodshed, and Zeus is established as secure from the usurpa- 
tion of his throne by a stronger successor. The debate for the 
possession of Orestes is a contest testing whether Zeus will 
survive; and the victory of Apollo, the placation of the ancient 
elements of opposition, and the harmonious establishment of 
enduring blessings, are in the fullest sense the salvation of Zeus. 
While the family has evolved, Zeus has matured and become 
transformed into a god that can no longer be represented by 
eagles punitive and predacious. Further mutilation of the 
daimon cannot now be effected. Atreus and Agamemnon are 
resurrected in Orestes, who will be immune to inherited obliga- 
tion to incur guilt; Uranus and Cronus are resurrected in Zeus, 
who will be a peaceful ruler supreme for all time, not (as he is 


22 Arthur Bernard Cook, Zeus (Cambridge, 1914-25), II, p. 288. 
28 Cook, II, p. 277. See also Harrison, p. 48. 
*4 Cook, I, p. 665. 
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in the Agamemnon and the Prometheus Bound) a tyrant new 
in power and seemingly liable himself to violent overthrow. 

The exculpation of Orestes appears the first occasion on which 
the Erinyes are denied their ancient honors, and they chant 
imprecations against the younger gods for the sacrilege. But the 
trilogy as a whole obviously does not oppose the primordial 
powers to the Olympians. What the Erinyes protest against is 
a code of justice now adopted for the first time. At this point 
they represent a brutal law of retribution for crime committed 
even unwillingly; they are of like nature with the Zeus Kouros, 
the Apollo, the Artemis, of the Agamemnon. When they 
acquiesce in new honors and new functions, they are of like 
nature with the Zeus Pater, the Apollo, the Athene, of the close 
of the Humenides. The law of the Alos Nigos is then replaced 
by the law of the Aios Ildzas proclaimed oracularly by a majestic 
god of white and gold who has given the lie to his name. The 
frenzied rites of Dionysus are absorbed into an Apollonian 
serenity dramatically, as in point of fact they were historically 
at Delphi. 

M. P. Nilsson views Greek religion as the confluence of an 
early, orgiastic or Dionysian impetus and a later, legalistic or 
Apollonian impetus.*° This legalism, he sees further, has 
reference to two views of justice, the old law under which 
a primal guilt is transmitted through several generations, 
and the modern law under which only the actual criminal is 
made to suffer.°° The Oresteia arranges matters differently. 
All that bears implicit traces of the ritual of Dionysus is con- 
nected with the old law of inherited sin, and all that the bar- 
rister Apollo explicitly brings about is connected with the new 
law. The Areopagus is dramatically founded upon the principle 
of retribution against the criminal alone. Even so, Orestes is 
acquitted only by a special dispensation in the form of a casuistry 
approved by heaven. Mitigation and extenuation become a part 
of the Apollonian process. Faced with this hostility against any 
form of retribution, the Erinyes become Eumenides that will 
affect the world with blessings rather than with punishment. 

The enduring quality of the alteration is solemnized by the 


*5 Martin Persson Nilsson, Greek Piety (translated by Herbert Jen- 
nings Rose, Oxford, 1948), p. 22. 
26 Nilsson, p. 38. 
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localization at Athens. The city’s patroness and citizenry pro- 
nounce the decision that ushers in the new epoch. The Eumeni- 
des, now regarded as the Semnai, are invested in the red robes of 
the resident aliens,?* and welcomed with a chant of sanctification 
by an escort that leads them with torch-light to their domicile 
beneath the city. The timeless rebirth of Dionysus in the spring 
of the year is combined with the chronicle of the permanent 
residence of the aged goddesses who came as vindictive visitants, 
and an era of well-being is hailed liturgically as the audience 
takes part in the recessional. The aftermath of the dramatic 
action is a reconciliation of men with the gods. As in Samson 
Agonistes it becomes perceptible that (S. A. 1745-59) 


All is best, though we oft doubt, 

What th’ unsearchable dispose 

Of highest wisdom brings about, 

And ever best found in the close... . 
His servants he with new acquist 

Of true experience from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismist, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent. 


The wdfe pabos of the audience, the new perspective that is 
gained with the catharsis, is this assurance in the favor of Zeus 
and all the other powers of heaven and earth. The Oresteia is a 
religious mystery play, not only in its affinities to the sacer ludus 
of Dionysus, but in its association of the Dionysian ecstasies 
with the cosmic forces of revenge finally transformed by the most 
benign Apollonianism into spirits of grace. 

Artemis was angry at the eagles’ feast because she was a 
Butcher who held sacred to herself the young of every kind. 
The visitations of her wrath produced an endless continuance 
of the teknophagy. For like the Hrinyes she was a deity whose 
punitive actions became predacious and necessitated further 
punishment. The world consumed itself and manifested sym- 
bolically the pathos seemingly inevitable for the Zeus Kouros, the 
Aios Nicos. But after the triumph of Apollonian exoneration in 
the world of a matured Zeus who by leniency has caused the 


27 George Thomson, The Oresteia of Aeschylus (Cambridge, 1938), II, 
pp. 317-19. The association of the Erinyes with the resident aliens may 
be prepared for by the description of the robbed vultures as peroixwy 
in Ag., 57, for in the seizing of the hare the eagles appear the Erinys 
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elements that threatened him to be placated, she is far from 
mention, since the bloodshed with which she is connected no 
longer exists. The force that subsequently brings order into the 
affairs of men is not retribution but charity. Here is the end 
prepared for by “the monumental sentences of the greatest of 
all odes in Greek tragedy.” 7° 
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AgosTINO Masaraccuia. Solone. Florence, La Nuova Italia, 1958. 
Pp. 394. 


In a penetrating study by Agostino Masaracchia the fourth cen- 
tury myth of Solon the great statesman is tested against the evidence 
of his own poetry and against the statements and silences of Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides. Long before the end Solon ceases to look 
like much of a statesman, if by “statesman” one means either a 
man of bold ideas or a man of successful policies. The author finds 
Solon much too conservative. His work did not satisfy the true 
interests of any group and was therefore ephemeral. But the author 
cheerfully admits that despite the limitations of Solon’s ideas and 
despite the flatness of Solon’s poetry he had an influence on both 
Aeschylus and Plato, who echo his thoughts and expressions. Though 
he finds Solon the myth more important than Solon the man who 
opposed the resentment of all in an impossible Utopia of conserva- 
tism, the author nonetheless appreciates the human symbol of 
justice, balance, serenity and is by no means unfair or unsympathetic. 

The book is divided into three parts: I, the ancient tradition; 
II, Solon’s life and political work; III, Solon’s poetical work (where 
the twenty-seven fragments of Solon’s poetry, as many as are more 
certainly genuine, are studied one after the other with great care, so 
that the reader has 162 pages of commentary and translations). 
Conclusions and indexes follow. 


The Ancient Tradition 


The author develops many ideas adumbrated by Jacoby. It is 
argued that in Herodotus Solon is merely a representative of Greek 
wisdom as seen by Delphic religiosity which the Seven Sages ex- 
pressed, and there are echoes of Solon’s poetry in what Solon says 
to Croesus. A conclusion is drawn that Herodotus reflects a stage 
of the Solonian tradition in which the importance of Solon as 
statesman and legislator is not yet highly rated. This conclusion may 
well hit the mark though it lies open to the charge of being an 
argument from silence and of being based on too little appreciation 
of the accidental importance of stories as stories. The author con- 
trasts the situation in respect to Cleisthenes, whom Herodotus con- 
sidered the founder of Athenian democracy; but it is natural that 
the Reforms of Cleisthenes would have had much more to do with 
the Persian Wars, and of course Herodotus had come into contact 
with Athenians whose political tendencies derived from Cleisthenes. 
However, though the argument from the silence of Herodotus and 
Thucydides may be disputed, the reviewer will agree that Solon 
came much to the fore around 411 B.C., when comic poets and 
politicians who were dissatisfied with the existing state of affairs 
looked back to the good old days. 

Masaraechia assigns particular importance to Theramenes, and 
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his interpretation of the latter’s psychology will interest students 
of the period of the Thirty. The moderate policy of Solon, he says, 
became the model for Theramenes and the democratic restoration 
of 403; Theramenes broke with the Thirty when the zarpios rodtrela 
was abandoned. From now on, the figure of Solon is gigantic. When 
Isoerates makes Solon a perfect democrat, Isocrates is in the tradi- 
tion of the moderate movement of 411. The Delphie sage (the first 
Solon) becomes the great statesman (the second Solon). This 
section of the book should be compared with the contemporary 
article by EK. Ruschenbusch, “ Idrpios Historia, VII 
(1958), pp. 398-424; approaching the subject from different points 
of view, the two scholars differ considerably in their argumentation 
but are really not very far apart, even though Masaracchia stresses 
the role of Theramenes, while Ruschenbusch emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the time (356 B.C.) in which Solon first appears as the 
founder of this or that democracy. For Solon the statesman Masarac- 
chia carries the reader through Aristotle; Plato was particularly 
proud of his ancestor: “ In the decline of his fortune as sage, Solon, 
in the pages of the two greatest Greek writers, is presented to us as 
an imperishable symbol of two fundamental attitudes of the Greek 
spirit, those which prepare not only its eternal value, civil and 
educational, but also its ever fresh and living youth and grace” 
(p. 65), i.e. the vision of a serene and wise life, and the youthful 
spirit. 

After Aristotle a new phase begins. In the new phase Hermippus 
at Alexandria particularly builds Solon into a great cosmopolite who 
draws on his vast knowledge of the world to give Athens help. This 
is the third Solon. To Plutarch is ascribed a unification of myths; 
his biography is said to be based on cosmopolitan ideals and to owe 
most to Hermippus and Aristotle. 


Life and Political Work 


This section of the book commands respect because it rests upon 
a very careful study of the ancient evidence in content and stratifica- 
tion and is distinguished for the sobriety of its judgments, but there 
are serious gaps in the author’s acquaintance with modern studies of 
the economic aspects (e.g. A. French, John Fine). Moreover, the 
timing of the book was unfortunate in the sense that Mycenaean 
inscriptions of Pylos were beginning to open new vistas on the 
earlier development of Greek systems of land tenure and that the 
implications were not yet recognized; for all practical purposes E. 
Will, “ Aux origines du régime foncier gree,” R. LH. A., LIX (1957), 
pp. 5-50, wrote the first study, and his article was unknown to Masa- 
racchia. There was not just one unified system of land tenure; 
there were at least two systems of land tenure. Of course the 
objection will be raised that Mycenaean Pylos and seventh century 
Attica are far apart in time and distance, but once the idea that in 
Mycenaean Attica as in Mycenaean Pylos the aristocracy had per- 
sonal holdings while the demos had communal holdings is seriously 
considered, all sorts of new considerations will suggest that the 
system which Solon found was fundamentally different from that of 
fifth century Attica, because Solon was dealing with a system of 
two main types of land tenure, personal holdings of the aristocracy 
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and communal holdings of the demos. Viewed in the light of the 
Bronze Age system of land tenure, the tentative conclusions inde- 
pendently reached by F. R. Wiist, “Gedanken iiber die attischen 
Stainde: ein Versuch,” Historia, VIII (1959), pp. 1-11 take on re- 
markable interest and importance. This article was too late, but it 
is a pity that Masaracchia did not see and ponder Wiist’s note 3 in 
Historia, III (1954), pp. 177-9 and Wiist’s article in Historia, VI 
(1957), pp. 176-91. 

The law cited by Philochorus which forced the phratries to admit 
the orgeones as well as the gennetai is on pp. 179-81 handled with 
admirable caution by Masaracchia, who leaves the question of the 
authorship open. However, the reviewer, who feels that the alleged 
system of 360 gene has ceased to be an absurdity and that the 
gennetai were not in the main aristocrats hut all those sharing in the 
communal holdings of this oversize demos (now organized in 360 
communal units), cannot overcome the impression that the author has 
excellent judgment but insufficient information. At some time, 
perhaps in 683/2 B.C., the adoption of hoplite tactics made a new 
census and a new organization necessary. Even before 683/2 many 
local cults were in the hands of leading families who admitted others 
as foster-brothers, but in this particular census the system was 
expanded and equalized so that there would be 360 approximately 
equal cults served by eupatridae and uniting all holders of demos 
land as foster-brothers (homogalaktes) of the same eupatridae. Each 
local unit of foster-brothers was called a genos and was expected to 
provide thirty hoplites when the levy was raised. Neither the state 
nor the genos could allow the genos land to be alienated, as long as 
the army rested primarily on a levy of gennetai, but the constant 
fractionation of estates by inheritance aggravated economic ills. 
By making poor gennetai poor risks for would-be exploiters, Solon 
at least stopped an extremely vicious development which used to 
lead to enslavement for debt. If he forced unsuccessful gennetai to 
give up sooner than they would previously have been enslaved and 
to leave their land to relatives, was that such a bad thing? Masarac- 
chia in condemning the economic reforms of Solon does not give 
sufficient attention to the fragmentation of estates and so judges 
Solon without rightly evaluating one of the fundamental difficulties. 

The thetes whom Solon admitted to the Assembly were for the 
most part probably orgeones as distinct from the gennetai. One 
must ask himself whether commoners other than holders of ancestral 
estates had ever sat in the Assembly. On this depends our estimate 
of Solon’s work whether as a restoration of previous conditions or 
as a moderate reform. Masaracchia assumes that all the thetes thus 
promoted were impoverished descendants of men who had sat in 
the Assembly. The reviewer thinks that beside the eupatridae and 
the second caste called agroikoi, geomoroi, or georgot, there were 
Athenian demiourgoi who as first of their line obtained a place in 
the Assembly in the time either of Solon or of Cleisthenes. 

The tradition about the Council of the Four Hundred, attributed to 
Solon as a probuleutic body beside the Areopagus, has long been 
defended and attacked. Masaracchia for what the reviewer considers 
excellent reasons strongly asserts the genuineness. In an article 
where Masaracchia is not cited the genuineness is once again denied 
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by R. Sealey, Historia, [IX (1960), pp. 160-1, who claims that “no 
reason can be suggested why Solon should introduce a council of 
four hundred ” and that the boule demosie in the so-called Constitu- 
tion of Chios may be merely a village council. The demos of Athens 
demanded a share in the planning, which until now had been en- 
tirely in the hands of the aristocracy; Solon gave them a modest 
share. As for the inscription from Chios, the reviewer, who re-edited 
it in A.J.P., LXXIX (1958), p. 298, finds the interpretation by 
Sealey fantastic. 


The Poetical Work 


The fragments are studied according to Diehl’s order. The 
author’s treatment of fragment 1 was first published in J/aia, 1956; 
the discussion of the other fragments is, I think, entirely new. 

Fragment 1, the Elegy to the Muses, begins in the spirit of Hesiod, 
who said “ olbios is he whom the Muses love.” The olbos for which 
Solon prays is that which Zeus gives to whoever wishes to speak 
wisely according to justice (Hesiod, Works, 280-1), namely fulfil- 
ment, which is then distinguished from material riches. In Hesiodic 
vein the distinction is drawn between just wealth which the gods 
give and unjust wealth which man acquires by hybris. Lines 9-13 
read : 

movrov ov piv door Beoi, wapayiyverar avdpi 
€k vedtou muOuevos és Kopudiy* 
11 ov & avdpes t t id’ UBpios, od Kata 
€pxetat, ddixos Epypact 
ovk Exrerat. 


In line 11, where the phrase zine0w id’ tBpros makes no sense, 
Masaracchia rejects attempts to vindicate the reading tiuoow. He 
claims on the basis of N 570 that the phrase oix« ééAwv éxerar shows 
that zAovros is metaphorically described as an animal. He rejects 
also Ahrens’ palaeographically plausible emendation periwow (from 
reysoow), because zAovros cannot “follow” one who chases it. 
Instead he suggests <f>iudéow, which gives a, to me, unsatisfactory 
sense and seems palaeographically unlikely. The supposed corrup- 
tion of phi into tau cannot be explained. And surely the required 
sense is not “ bridle ” but “ pull away from others and appropriate.” 
The contrast lies between wealth acquired justly and wealth ae- 
quired by zAcoveéia. To express the idea of grabbing what belongs 
to others the word riAX\ev would seem natural, because the ugly 
jackdaw who decked himself out with the feathers of other birds 
was the example of zAcoveéia in Greek fables concerning xécpos 
oixeios, Which was genuine, and xdégpos Which was spuri- 
ous and disgraceful. For the word used by Solon I suggest 
Ti<AADwow, to be explained as a former metaphor now so faded 
that it meant merely “ pull away what belongs to another.” Solon, 
who wants olbos from the gods and doxa aguthe from men, will 
not imitate the jackdaw. The contrast lies, 5 think, not quite between 
old wealth and new wealth, but between wealth which is the produce 
of one’s own inherited land and wealth which is the produce of some- 
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one else’s (inalienable) land acquired by unfair pressure (namely by 
servitudes which at Athens disappeared in the seisachtheia). 

On pp. 246-72, in the discussion of fragment 3, the so-called 
Eunomia, the author protests effectively against the view that Solon 
was a rationalist, far removed from Hesiod. Occasionally in polite 
disagreement with Jaeger, Ehrenberg, Solmsen, and Vlastos, the 
author insists that everything is still moving in a world of Hesiodic 
gods who are either arid formulas or abstract personifications. The 
fundamental defect of Solon’s poetry, the unstable balance between 
the imitation of the epic model and the search for new linguistic 
formulas capable of making an impression on an audience which 
had to be impressed in order to be convinced, appears according to 
the author particularly in this poem. For the historian this is 
certainly one of the two most important poems because it shows 
how the legislator saw the economic and political situation. The 
reviewer agrees most decidedly that doroi means citizens in general 
and that dyuov zjyenoves Means those who have economie and political 
power over the people. Some non-eupatridae may have had con- 
siderable economic power, but in the period preceding the reforms 
of Solon the political power was entirely in the hands of the 
aristocracy because they alone formulated plans and held office. 
Hence the reviewer concludes that Solon in mentioning dypyov 
wyenoves Yeferred to those eupatridae who combined political and 
economic power and used the combination to subvert the very 
principles (economie and political) on which the republie was based. 
And what does Solon mean when he accuses them of not sparing (in 
their rapine) otf fepdv Kredvwv ovte tt Sypooiwv? As the author 
says, xréava are “beni terrieri.” The (epa xréava are sacred lands. 
The author says that one might be tempted to interpret xréava 
dnpooia as certain property in the hands of private citizens, but 
that Syudo.os always means something clearly distinct from (80s, 
even opposite. Therefore, he concludes that xréava Snpooia must. be 
undistributed public land. This the reviewer cannot accept. There 
may have been ésyariai which were valuable and undistributed public 
land, but the erying injustice was the desperate plight of the 
farmers. Masaracchia is thinking in linguistie and eeonomie terms 
appropriate for the period after Cleisthenes. In Solon’s time the 
three main eategories of land were the personal holdings of the 
eupatridae, the communal holdings of the demos organized as 360 
yéevn, and sacred land. Solon accuses the eupatridae of stealing 
the produce of sacred land and of demos land. 

In treating fragment 10 the author proposes the excellent emen- 
dation éfapOévr’ for é&épavra, though he does so very hesitantly be- 
cause he feels a palaeographical weakness in the suggestion. Elision 
is not always indicated; the emendation seems very good if one 
visualizes the change as starting with a text in which the word was 
written out: é£apOévra > eEapévta 

Without attempting to do justice to the rich exegesis by following 
the author through each fragment in turn, the reviewer will merely 
express his general admiration for a very sensitive and discriminat- 
ing, at times brilliant commentary. The author may well exaggerate 
Solon’s conservatism a little, and he occasionally writes as if the 
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economic struggle were between groups differentiated by old and 
new forms of wealth, which belongs rather to the period after Solon, 
or is true only in a limited sense. No one, however, can henceforth 
study Solon’s poetry without consulting this very important book. 


Epilogue 


The author has traced with a skillful hand a convincing account 
of the growth of the tradition. Of course Solon was not a cosmo- 
polite, but the reviewer would suggest that Solon may well have been 
a good statesman without being a permanently successful one and 
that his true greatness may not have been discovered by the late fifth 
and fourth century politicians who sought to use his prestige but 
by Plato, who borrowed ideas. The peculiar excellence of Solon lay, 
not only in the emphasis on justice, but in the fortification of 
justice by a rudimentary system of checks and balances. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
THE JoHNS HopKINs UNIVERSITY. 


Menandros: Dyskolos, herausgegeben von Hans JOACHIM METTE. 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1960. Pp. 32. 


Here is a convenient edition of the Dyscolus. For scholarly work, 
however, it requires, as Mette observes, supplementary consultation 
of the photographs of the papyrus that were published by Martin 
with the first edition. For Mette does not cite the pointing nor 
readings before correction. His text is remarkably accurate. The 
nu missing from the end of the first word in line 688 and the 
missing accent in line 717 are as nothing. Numerous emendations 
and supplements are accepted, but nothing is said of others that 
may be equally or more probable. Kassel’s *jepwréos (903) and 
Barrett’s évos (550) among others seem certain. Mette’s own con- 
tributions are almost always good when they have also been proposed 
by others. His separate proposals are less plausible. I like ri ov 
BovrAa; (942). For attribution of words to speakers, stage directions, 
and punctuation no credit is given to the first proposer. Is Mette 
himself responsible for the correct solution, new to me, in line 629? 
He gives all of it to Sicon with an interrogation point after ovdros. 
But this interpretation is already implied in Martin’s translation. 
I was wrong in my attempt to make one sentence of the whole 
in A.J.P., LXXX (1959), p. 414. It is remarkable how many of 
Martin’s proposals still hold their own. Mette is not always for- 
tunate when he deserts Martin. In line 482 the emendation tyoy 
is necessary. Cnemon addresses the audience at this point. 

There are stage directions, but no description of the stage and no 
discussion except for a summary of the division of parts among the 
actors. Scholars are not likely to be impressed by the bold statement 
at the end that Menander disposed of six actors. Nor will they 
consider his assignment of speakers at the beginning of Act 3 an 
improvement on Martin’s. If Sostratus’ mother had a speaking part, 
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she would be listed among the dramatis personae. She is elsewhere 
addressed, but only as “mother,” by Sostratus (867), where she 
need not be on stage. Characters not addressed by name in the text 
are not named, though they are included, if they speak, in the list 
of characters. I suppose that Mette has adopted the view that 
Getas, as a slave, should not give an order to Plangon, daughter of 
the family, to “start at once.” The Greek of 430 does not mean 
“ walk faster,” no matter how many scholars are guilty of the howler, 
Details were left to slaves, and directing the sacrificial procession 
was a detail. A Greek slave was a member of the family and might 
beat the children if that was necessary for their correction. Slaves 
might derive importance and deference from duties assigned to them. 
Modern Arabia still has slavery. Wilfred Thesiger in Arabian Sands 
(Dutton, New York, 1959) tells of the deference with which slaves 
may be treated (pp. 63f.). Slaves serving him conversed with him 
quite informally or tried to lay down the law to him. In Greek drama 
even the most humble character uses the present imperative as a 
matter of course when giving directions. See my article, “ Dramatic. 
Uses of the Greek Imperative,” A.J. P., LIX (1938), p. 43. Getas 
is named as speaker of line 430 in the papyrus, and he has lines 
that are appropriate only to a conversation with Sicon. Mette 
assigns to the matron even an objurgation: “ What are you gaping 
at, you moonstruck fool?” Actually this is Sicon’s opening shot 
in the war with Cnemon. Though addressed to the farmer, it is 
not intended for his ears. Mette does not distinguish such asides. 
In lines 480 f. Getas and Cnemon, for example, express their 
opinions of each other in words intended only for the ears of the 
audience. 

Remarks addressed to the audience should also be noted where 
no vocative appears. Cnemon addresses them twice, once as if 
they were a part of the play, at line 482, where Martin’s emenda- 
tion of first to second person should be kept: “If I catch any of 
you coming to my door.” Compare the appeal of the miser to the 
audience in Plautus, Aul. 715-20, and that in Moliére’s L’Avare. 
In line 746 f. Cnemon addresses the audience again: “ But perhaps 
you are better suited with things as they are. Carry on then as you 
do.” Here he slips from the stage into the real world in a vestigial 
parabasis. His description of a society where all were on one level 
should not be taken as contrary to fact, but as real in the past, for 
Plato describes just such a stage in human evolution (Laws 679 
B-C). The reading must be (743 f.). 


WS por | OL TAVTES OUVTE TA dixaornpia 


cixov abrovs dmipyov cis Ta Seopwrnpta. 


In the next line dy is iterative. An example from real life is more 
impressive than a mere untried ideal. To be sure Praxagora’s pro- 
gram in Ecclesiazusae includes making a xowov Biorov 
tovrov Omovov (594) and abolition of Sika: (657) with no precedent - 
from history, but she no doubt gets her inspiration from the first 
edition of the Republic, not from the Laws of Plato. Moreover, 
Menander seems to take Plato seriously; Aristophanes was making 
fun of his ideals. There is in the Dyscolus no such complicated use 
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of two characters both thinking aloud independently by turns as we 
find in Epitr, 243-66. Neither overhears the other until a third 
character intervenes. 

In an oral discussion of the play before the American Philological 
Association in December 1959 I pointed out that the romantic plot of 
Dyscolus brings it nearer to the Andromeda of Euripides than to 
any other Greek play. Among extant plays it is unique. It is a 
mistake to suppose that because the plot in which a hero wins a 
bride is familiar to us, it must have been so to the Greeks. At that 
time I had not studied the parody of Andromeda in Aristophanes’ 
Thesmophoriazusae, nor had I looked for parallels in the extant 
fragments of Euripides’ play. It is now clear that Menander had the 
play either consciously or unconsciously in mind as he worked on the 
Dyscolus. 

The first intimation of this comes in almost the first speech of 
Sostratus (54) 


OKWTTELS, EYW dé, Xatpea, KAKWS 


This line with its choking four repetitions of palatal plus omega is 
an echo of line 58 of the Frogs. Dionysus betrays his desperate 
passion for the dead Euripides by using four omegas, but only three 
are preceded by palatal stops: 


p’, BEAD’, Ov yap GAN’ Exw Kakds. 


Menander has slightly outdone Aristophanes. This echo transports 
us from Chaereas scoffing at Sostratus’ passion to Heracles scoffing 
at Dionysus’. Now Dionysus was reading the Andromeda of Euripi- 
des (53) when he was overpowered by love of the poet. This is a 
pointing finger to show the direction taken by Menander’s fancy. 
It is possible, I agree, that neither he nor his audience noticed 
the connection, but there it is. 

There are clearer pointers than this. In the Thesmophoriazusae 
(1033) Mnesilochus, playing the part of the exposed maiden, says 
mpoxeat. This helps us to emend Dysc. 223. Here Barber’s as 
mpoonkov av is good enough for Philemon, but Menander can do 
better. The supplement that I offer is also more probable paleo- 
graphically, since it presupposes only an omission of three letters 
occasioned by slipping from one epsilon to another. Read: 


»” > > 2 

GKAKOV KOpnv adels Ev 

eas, ovdenlay, ws 
TOLOU[LEVOS. 


Translate “as if she were abandoned to be devoured.” . 


At Thesm. 1057 Echo denounces the girl’s father for exposing her, 
just as Daos denounces Cnemon at Dysc. 221, using the same words 
arodéceav oi Geot. So the same word dyaAua is used of the girl by 
Sostratus (677) and by Perseus in Euripides (frag. 125). It was 
important to Menander to give the impression that the girl was east 
off by her father in order to relieve Sostratus of any blame for 
addressing her without her father’s sanction. Love at first sight 
and the heroic labor that it inspires are emphasized in both plays. 


| 
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Cnemon at his first appearance has Perseus on his lips (153). Atlas, 
named in Dysc. 683, must have been mentioned in the account of 
Perseus’ latest adventure before rescuing Andromeda, since we pass 
immediately from one to the other in Ovid (Met., IV, 657, 671). 

We may get help again from Andromeda, frag. 120, where the 
heroine is termed zoAvrovwrdrnyv. This supports giving the whole 
line Dysc. 203 to the girl, who wants to be saved from her zovwv. 
But Barrett’s Saiudvwv is perhaps as likely as Mette’s 
It is strongly supported by Ep. 535, ris av Seay. To be sure, Sostratus 
has zdvovs of love, but he expects to work out his own salvation, 
enlisting help of course where he can find it. Even Alexander and 
Caesar had helpers. In line 201 vai zpés Gedy is a formula of en- 
treaty, not appropriate to the girl, who need only consent. To put 
dvOpwre in her mouth is to add a most improbable insult. That 
vocative is used to slaves and where a citizen wants to be rude. It is 
not interchangeable with BéArore. 

Menander may have many more echoes of Euripides that we 
cannot detect. Considering how scanty our fragments are, we are 
lucky to have found as many clues as we have. For a romantic 
play there could be no better inspiration and no better precedent 
than the masterpiece of Euripides. Daos’ word épuaov (226) 
further reinforces the notion that the girl was abandoned to her 
fate and needed to be rescued from some eventual predator. 

Such reminiscences as these presumably provided material for 
the six books of Latinus on borrowings in Menander. W. EK. Blake 
has pointed out to me that there is a reminiscence of Theophrastus, 
Characters, 16, 2: repirareiv in Dysc. 755: ov8’ oios apyos 
mepirareiv THv Huepay. It is an odd phrase, and there may have been 
some private joke about it, This confirms my suggestion in A.J. P., 
LXXX, p. 409, that we have here a twit at the Peripatetic School. 
The Characters must have been recently published. The notion that 
thinkers are idle is not new. Compare Clouds 316: dv8pdow dpyois. 

In place of the impossible vocative in 201 I should assume that 
the girl shyly accepts Sostratus’ offered aid by silently handing him 
the jug. Such silent acceptance without thanks is presumably a 
rustic characteristic, for Gorgias twice does the same. The girl has 
already showed her quality as kind by risking a beating to save 
her old nurse, Simike. Sostratus comments to himself as he enters 
the shrine dxaxos éAevOepins Té mws aypoixos, “an innocent girl in 
the fine old country way.” Daos said the same in line 222. For 
the trinity of noble, rustic, and virtuous see frag. 338 and the 
remarks of Sostratus in Dysc. 387 f. Menander looks backward as 
obstinately as Aristophanes and Plato to a time when virtuous 
peasants made Athens great. He is neither more nor less decadent 
than those two. 

Sostratus calls the gods to witness the girl’s virtue as he had 
ealled on some of them to bear witness to her beauty at lines 191 f. 
From line 203 the girl, alone on stage, speaks, then retreats as Daos 
comes from the other house. He has crossed the stage past shrine 
and Cnemon’s house before he hears Sostratus speak and notes the 
girl’s reply from within the house. Sostratus must have seen Daos 
to make him say so cautiously: “Mind your father,” and then 
bewail his bad luck. The suggestion of Goold that Pyrrhias on his 
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exit took sanctuary in the shrine merits attention. It would empha- 
size his fright, it would make it easier for the actor to shift from 
the girl’s part to Pyrrhias so quickly, and it accounts for Pyrrhias’ 
reéntrance here after a few words with Sostratus. It is not the only 
way of accounting for Pyrrhias’ overhearing Sostratus’ proposal to 
consult Getas (182, 217). The suggestion of Oguse (Bull. Fac. 
Lettres Strasbourg, XXXVIII [1960], p. 351) is very attractive. 
He would let Pyrrhias show himself again when Cnemon retires 
(177) and retreat in comic terror when the door sounds later (188) 
before the girl’s entrance. But Pyrrhias cannot enter until just 
before he speaks line 214, for the actor had to be offstage for the 
girl’s words in line 212. Mette, disposing of six actors, can keep 
Pyrrhias on stage throughout, his fear of Cnemon under control. 
How uncharacteristic! 

In line 467 the vocative can belong only to Cnemon and should 
be joined to what precedes: por, avOpwre. The 
split voeative is an effective indicator of excitement. The change of 
speaker is not noted in either place in the papyrus, but Getas is 
polite and addresses Cnemon as BéArore in line 476. Note that 
Cnemon uses a similar rude adjective with the same vocative 
addressed to a slave in lines 108f. The two instances perhaps add 
up to a mannerism. Failure to use such a vocative to a provoking 
slave may also be significant. In line 301 Sostratus has every reason 
to address Daos so, but he refrains. It is somewhat awkward to 
address the unknown slave as “ you who speak ” or “ Mr. Speaker,” 
but this is at least a neutral formula. Sostratus is courteous to every- 
one, slaves included. He goes much too far in the opinion of Getas 
(609 f.). Distinctions in the use of vocatives are evidently as 
important as in the use of oaths. Daos, be it noted, is rude in inter- 
rupting Sostratus, and in his challenging attitude; his using no 
vocative to him is another piece of rustic rudeness. 

The vocative is a decisive clue to the speaker in line 144, where 
BéArtore cannot be addressed to the slave Pyrrhias. Sicon would 
use the term so by way of flattery (496f.), but no one else is so 
polite to a slave. Nor would Pyrrhias address his master so 
formally. Nor again do intimates who have addressed each other by 
name revert to the formal term without reason. Gorgias shifts from 
the formal to the intimate in addressing Sostratus. The latter does 
not address Gorgias as Bédrire at all, perhaps because of the dif- 
ference in social standing. We are left with one possibility, that 
Pyrrhias is addressing Chaereas. This proves that Chaereas is still 
on stage. It is he who speaks lines 145f. So it must be he who 
reports the advent of Cnemon in line 143. He evidently moved to 
a position as lookout just before the side remarks of Sostratus 
(135-8). With 8 oé (138) Sostratus turns on Pyrrhias. Similarly 
with ot S¢ (144) he shifts once more to Chaereas, who is about to 
slip out quietly. Of the three Pyrrhias is convinced that Cnemon 
is mad. Chaereas has no reason to linger since he disapproves of 
Sostratus’ interest in the girl anyway. His coolness makes him as 
indifferent to love as to fear. He does not consider Cnemon any 
more mad than any other farmer. Sostratus does not question 
Cnemon’s sanity until he has heard him speak. He is frightened but 
asks (168) the test question, “ You aren’t going to hit me, are 
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you?” When Cnemon does not hit him, Sostratus has no mare 
doubt of his sanity. Pyrrhias must by dramatic propriety be the 
first to leave. He leaves hastily. Chaereas leaves deliberately after 
directing Sostratus’ attention to the angry farmer. This builds up 
to a climax as Sostratus merely hides. To make Sostratus seek 
help from Pyrrhias at this stage is absurd. Pyrrhias speaks the 
words (144) airds! imdyw, BéATicTe, an exit line addressed to Chae- 
reas. Note 378, where Daos takes leave with the same phrase. For 
a similar stop after first trochee see Fabula Incerta 25. 

Sostratus begins to be suspicious of Pyrrhias in line 93. Here are 
lines 92-5 as I see them: 


—anal[vras, eis métpas (or 
SQ. ri Sed[ po hepdpevos 
evdndds éort. ILY. vn Al’, eyo, 
Sélorpar’, dxolvé tws 


I follow the correction—by upsilon—above the line here as elsewhere. 
In line 85 I assign pa Al’, éyw 8 Gunv to Pyrrhias. Slaves are prone 
to swear on slight provocation. In lines 94f. we have a staccato 
sentence to show excitement as in Pamphila’s 


ylvat, Exes, prot, TO / AaBotoa; (Ep. 544f.). 


Another way of indicating strong feeling is by the use of assonance. 
In going from Frogs 58 to Dysc. 54 (see above) Menander got one 
more palatal plus omega by adding éyw. So the éyw in line 94 pro- 
vides an echo for the first two vowels of the preceding word. The 
first person singular is required if we are to read dxove. Note that I 
observed the assonance only long after I had acopted the reading 
for other reasons. 

Such devices are a mild foretaste of what Menander does in Perik. 
308-10 with éyew qv éxBadXeiv 
nv eadeiWat 7’ over’ ovd’, See my note in A. J. P., LXII (1941), pp. 
465f. Here are words with the same initial and final consonant 
twice, same diphthong with same accent and rhythm three times, 
then same diphthong twice with same consonant and elision preced- 
ing. It took me many years to learn to read Menander rhythmically 
and dramatically aloud, as well as metrically. The jolts and echoes 
are part of the verse. One must feel them. For another case of this 
sort of thing note Gorgias’ emphatic description of Cnemon’s habit 
of working alone (330 f.) : 


~ / 
OUK OikeTnv Oikeiov, Ex TOU TOTOU 

pucOwrov, odyi yeirov’, adros povos. 


Here we have chiasmus of initial ove and ou, successive final kappas, 
and two cases of rhymed successive iambic feet reinforced by word 
ends, not to mention tripling of the negative and repetition of the 
syllable roy in the same metrical position. It seems not to matter 
much what particular sounds are repeated in such a case. Repetition 
of sound or rhythm is enough in itself to ensure a forcible effect. 
There is a clue to line 88 in Plautus, Stichus 155; Famem ego 
fuisse suspicor matrem mihi. Since Plautus was translating Men- 
ander, we have two eases in which a grumbling slave attributes his 
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bad luck to an abstract mother. Read d8vvns yap vids 7) Kaxodamovev 
mis 7), “ My mother’s name was Grief or else I am cursed with bad 
luck.” There is a son of Joy at Rudens 1284 from Diphilus. Our 
material from Menander is so scanty that a single confirmation is 
great good fortune. My proposal to read oty racw [dya6ois] in 
Misumenus 1 u (Teubner Menander, II, p. 286, see A. J. P., LXXVIT 
[1956], p. 217) is confirmed by otv xaxé ye of Dysc. 510. Many 
guesses must wait for new tests before they can be judged with any 
certainty. But we need not wait to reject the assignment of ddes, 
BéAriwore; in line 503 to Cnemon. An imperative repeated in a 
question is put in the deliberative subjunctive at Ep. 218 f. Oés, 60. 
Plato in the Laws has the perfect imperative in a question. Can 
anyone cite an aorist? 

In line 548 I detect after the high point a corruption of the words 
vwropopo. Presumably there was a gloss dépw, or else 
some scribe had given the sense by mistake. Then two letters were 
omitted in copying to produce zoAvvwdepw as in the papyrus. It is 
not cited by Mette. For the first word of the line I have found 
nothing more probable than @jvac “ to give you a start.” I have no 
parallel. 

We have seen that the sister of Gorgias accepted (201) an offer 
of aid without a word of assent or appreciation. Gorgias twice 
goes further and even says no to a flattering offer. But in the end he 
too acquiesces without a word. The fact that this trait appears twice 
makes it certain that Menander thought it characteristic of his 
rustic model. It becomes funny when it is not merely an invitation 
to lunch but a bride that is accepted in this awkward way. There 
is bound to be a difference between Menander’s rustic and Theo- 
phrastus’ (4). The latter is depicting unideal characters, whereas 
the dramatist is showing rusticity combined with virtue. In line 616 
I propose for Gorgias the words \aBov cicéveyxe, Ade, ov, 
ye. There is an effect of alacrity here. In the first line there are as 
many shorts as longs and as many vowels as consonants. In the 
short syllables one vowel is repeated twice, another three times. 
Gorgias seems eager. Galarotti has also proposed this. 

The invitation is evidently accepted for Gorgias and the slave. 
But Sostratus intervenes: “ You must certainly not leave your 
mother alone. See that she has whatever she needs, and I’ll be with 
you in a moment.” Thus Sostratus not only includes Myrrhine in 
his mother’s party but arranges to come and escort her. Is there 
perhaps an implication that Gorgias should wash and change before 
the feast? We should expect Sostratus to discard his sheepskin. 
Unless Gorgias also discards his, how could he expect to pass 
Sostratus off as a farmer at line 754? Cnemon has noticed the sun- 
burn, but says nothing of distinctive clothes. I take it that there 
was at this point no such distinction. Theognis (53-7) attests that, 
once in the laweourts, farmers were no longer dressed in skins. 

After line 840 Gorgias gets a bride almost in spite of himself. 
He says not a word of consent or appreciation. He is more courte- 
ously, but none the less firmly, initiated into the family of Sostratus 
than is Cnemon later. The fifth act has a single theme: compel 
them to come in. Were the girls necessarily present when they were 
affianced? There is no doubt that Glykera is present at Perik. 435. 
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Plangon may have been brought in by Sostratus just in time for the 
ceremony. An actor could indicate that Gorgias suddenly ceased to 
object when he caught sight of her. For lines 836-40 my reading 
and interpretation are as follows: 


dmapvlos TO. mas; KA. otk éxwv Soxeiv 
4 ~ 
éxew, | p’ Opas. 
dragt|av <tis> apa 
/ 7 / 
07’ 7)00|s trodetkvucw eis cwrnpiav. 


“Your denial has its noble side.” “ How so?” “ You want to give 
the impression of not having what you have, for you observe that 
I have given my consent, and by saying what you do you have 
won it doubly. A man who refuses such a match, being both poor 
and crazy, at that moment gives indication of a character that 
ensures against disaster.” Other supplements are too long for the 
space. 

The unraveling of social implications in Greek dialogue is an 
important factor in the study of Menander. When a slave raises 
his eyebrows, is he frowning or scowling, supercilious or malignant? 
The only slave known to me who raises his brows in Greek literature 
is Getas at Dysc, 423. For aveoroy’ we may read dyes wor’ as Mette 
does, and translate with Arnott, “ Stop scowling,” or we may read 
what I have proposed, dveoraxor’, and assume that Sicon promises 
Getas a moment of supercilious dignity when the cook serves him 
his part of the feast. For a metrical parallel to my reconstruction 
note Perik. 58. It gives a gayer rhythm: 


kal Tas Odpis aveoraKoT’, 
, 

KaTa TpOTOV THLEpOV. 


The mixture of curse and blessing is a lively touch. “ And while 
you sit in state, you lousy bum, I'll serve you fodder to your taste 
today.” No doubt, “If you'll stop scowling, I’ll serve you,” goes 
equally well in English. In Greek, however, though slaves may 
scowl, raised eyebrows, the frown of dignity, are the prerogative of 
gods, kings, officials, rich men, and politicians in the fifth century. 
From the fourth century on, philosophers and persons of superior 
culture may be credited with them. There is no more striking evi- 
dence of the revolution in Greek life produced by Plato. The scowl 
and the frown look alike, but only those whom we respect or fear are 
spoken of as frowning rather than scowling. 

The subject of raised eyebrows is fully investigated by Karl Sittl, 
Die Gebarden der Griechen und Rémer, except that he does not con- 
sider social distinctions nor chronological shifts. To show the con- 
nection between eyebrows and political importance I might cite the 
Demes of Eupolis in Edmonds’ edition (p. 346, b 1): 


But Page in the Loeb edition does not include the first four words 
of this, though the photograph published by Edmonds in Mnemosyne, 
series 3, VIII (1939), seems to provide evidence for the brows at 
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least. Edmonds’ assurance that infrared photography confirms his 
reading (The Fragments of Attic Comedy, I, p. 344) will not allay 
suspicion of it. Hence I fall back on Cratinus, frag. 355, aveAKrais 
ceuvov, and Kock, Adespota 842 (Bekker, Anecd., 25, 5), 
dvwdpvacuevos avOpwros: onuaiver éavtov. The 
one woman in Old Comedy who raises her brows is precisely Ly- 
sistrata (Lys. 8), who puts through a political program with dignity 
even on the Aristophanie stage. 

It is with Plato that the philosopher first raises his brows and 
attacks political life. In Book VI of the Republic we have his 
statement of the need to raise the status of philosophy and to 
put philosophers in highest office. In Amphis, frag. 13, Plato is said 
to know nothing but how to frown and raise his brows like a snail 
majestically. At any rate for Menander (frags. 34, 395) oi ras ddpis 
alpovres are philosophers, and so Plutarch (Mor. 657 C): oi ris 
édpis dveoraxores. Diphilus (frag. 86) contrasts the humble and 
the proud. The latter is supercilious. Nowhere in classical Greek 
is a slave spoken of as raising his brows in anger, worry, or resent- 
ment. That is for his betters. I submit that Getas must acquire some 
dignity before he can have raised eyebrows. Sicon is a flatterer 
who would even address a slave as BéAriore (497). So here he 
proposes dignity soon to come for Getas. 

When Getas refers to the sacrifice of a snail in Dysc. 475, it may 
be a topical reference. Demetrius had a mechanical snail that led 
his procession, presumably during his archonship in 309/8, slavering 
as it went (Polyb., XII, 13, 11; Athen., XII, 542e). There is nothing 
to prove that he did not use the contrivance earlier as well, in his 
first year of office. A snail with raised eyes—and imaginary brows 
raised still higher—might be taken as a symbol of philosophy, or 
for that matter of caution or of autochthony; I do not see any way 
of deciding the point. In any case a reference to sacrificing a snail 
would be much more amusing if a mechanical snail had recently 
created a sensation in Athens. 

At line 568 to read raiza leaves ydp in the next line with nothing 
to explain. The need to insert an article has been seen by Kraus and 
others. But read also dda and rairad. Otherwise Getas is un- 
aecountably incoherent. “Invite your guests. For me the sheep 
is only to look at anyway. But the women, since they are charming, 
would they share anything? Not even bitter salt, by Demeter.” 
I suggest rather for 568-70: 


~ 
/ 
Exel yap doreiws, petadoin ay Tivos; 
av, wa tHv Anuntp’, 


“The sheep for me is a feast only for the eyes. The women are 
more of the same. Foi, though they are charming, would they let 
anyone have anything of theirs? Not so much as bitter salt, by 
Demeter.” Getas echoes the reproach of Odysseus to Antinoiis 
(Odyssey, XVII, 455): “ You wouldn’t give a suppliant even salt.” 
Sostratus understands that Getas would like to get his teeth into 
something besides mutton and comforts him with the assurance 
that all will be well before the day is over. His éora: xaAds reminds 
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us of the comforting words spoken to him in his agony of love by 
Pyrrhias (215): xara rpdrov and by Chaereas (134): rovro 
8S’ é£e xara tporov. Presumably Getas will get, not only his mutton, 
but his accommodating woman too, when the wine has done its 
work. Sostratus is a generous lover. He not only wants Gorgias to 
learn about love in marriage, but even sympathizes with the slave 
Getas in his amorous yearning. Thus we get good sense with humor- 
ous overtones that are in my opinion characteristic of Menander. 
He wants to see everyone happy, and his hero is like him. Note 
that Menander cannot possibly be indebted to Theophrastus for his 
ideal characters, since the philosopher dissects only those who have 


faults. 
The following notes are for consideration by editors: 


140 dpa. ITY. ovdév| Sdorpare. 

173 Xeddopov for rd rod Aes seems almost certain in view of its 
occurrence in Libanius, Declamatio, 27, 5, which is sprinkled with 
expressions from Dyscolus. 

247 zroiov seems likely as first word. The length seems right. 

349 av Ad | Kopnv; Compare Perik. 254 for a similar 
hopeful question with firm negative. 

350 or av viv, cvv<a>KoAovOycas 

351 

363 Daos must introduce here the plot to make Sostratus work. 
Gorgias is too decent to play such a trick. See 371. 

398 roivavriov dyaywv Te eyo. 

500 SIKQN. zpos ye rairo. “Yes, and for the same thing.” 
This provokes Cnemon. Compare line 510 for Sicon’s terse style. 

550 For smoke driving a slave on stage note Plutus 821. Smoke 
in the eyes also keeps Getas from seeing Sostratus at first. 

596 The last word may be zore to indicate impatience as at 866. 

606 é8vvas éricrara is just possible. More likely émuxrarac. 

612 zavr’ éyouev. “ That’s final. There’s no more to be said.” 

688 ottw chddp’ adtyv / épa. 

710 Liv povoly mpoedropnr. / ody! jv Sixaiw y’. “For I 
could not have survived as an honest man.” Compare Plato, Ap. 
31 D. Traces of the letters seem to indicate that the papyrus had 
dixator, possibly a mistake for or Sixatws. 

759 70 Aolurov ixavos éxSoiv’ povos/ ryv] 

[ye oavTov, Sworpare. The letters wor are partly visible, 
Compare Perik. 353. 

883 f. Note how Simike puts the cart before the horse. Trans- 
lators should not disguise her chatting before she greets. 

886-890 [ps ti xpy Spar, 

ei Twi mor’ GAAW ov wap |éoet. kal TOV OL vpav (or 
ovTw Suro [erat KpaTjoat. mov mor’ ei, wayelpe ; 
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<o’> éxew oip[ae 
913 Getas, pretending to be surprised at sight of Cnemon, speaks 
all but the last four words of the line, which are Cnemon’s. 


920 daaye kal ov y’ 78y spoken by Cnemon. 

935 axove 8 wavra t[ rroovpev’ non. 

936 ras Alay dv]dyxas oip’ dzeipyew. 

939 The sequence is zepiBodrai, evrvynuata, SiatpiBn, “ embraces, 
introductions, a good time.” 

940 pera rov d]vw6ev, “ with those already there.” 

941 Emend to rovr’ ovk dxovers ; 

963 70 ryvxalir’. éxddTw 


Note: Not having access to all articles on Dyscolus, I leave it to 
editors to determine claims to priority and originality. In many 
eases I have built on the proposals of others. 

L. A. Post. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


RoBert ETIENNE. Le culte impérial dans la péninsule ibérique 
d’Auguste 4 Dioclétien. Paris, E. de Boceard, 1958. Pp. xii + 
614; 23 maps; 16 pls.; statistical tables within text. (Biblio- 
théque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, Fase. 191.) 


Ruler cult in classical antiquity has been an unending topic of 
study ever since the appearance of Beurlier’s classic Essai sur le 
culte impérial in 1891. Some notion of the more recent developments 
in this field may be derived from a perusal of the sixty-three-page 
bibliography given by L. Cerfaux and J. Tondriau in Le culte des 
souverains dans la civilisation gréco-romaine (Tournai, 1957). 
Whether the results of all this activity are commensurate with the 
energy expended is probably a matter of personal opinion. Accord- 
ing to M. P. Charlesworth, “the subject is of great, indeed of 
absorbing interest for anyone who is a student of ancient civilization, 
and especially of the Roman Empire” (H. Th. R., XX VIIT [1935], 
p. 5), but A.-J. Festugiére is of quite another mind: “ On a dépensé 
beaucoup d’encre, ce demi-siécle, pour décrire la naissance, les moda- 
lités, tout le détail monotone du ‘ Rulereult.’ Du point de vue de 
la phénoménologie religieuse, ce culte est exactement nil. Rien de 
neuf la-dedans, rien qui presente la moindre amorce de spiritualité ” 
(Rev. Bibl., LXV [1958], p. 93). 

The rationale of Etienne’s new study (which was fifteen years in 
preparation) was the lack of a monograph devoted to the imperial 
eult in a province or group of provinces such as Spain or Gaul 
which “la géographie autant que les hommes ont rendu solidaires”’ 
(p. 1). The Iberian peninsula was chosen in preference to other 
possible areas because of the important role it played in the develop- 
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ment of the imperial cult (pp. xi, 355, 519-23) and its wealth of 
material: more than one hundred different types of coms, nearly 
one hundred and fifty monuments (temples, altars, statues), and 
some nine hundred inscriptions pertaining to emperor worship 
(p. 18). The volume is divided into four “books.” The first deals 
with the various races and the political and social structures in 
pre-Roman Spain, the Spanish mentality, and “le culte de chef 
étranger ” from Hasdrubal to Caesar. The second treats of the 
organization of the imperial cult in the provinciae, conventus, and 
municipia, and ends with a description of the lesser priestly colleges. 
The third discusses the objects of the imperial cult: the living and 
dead emperors, their genii and numina, the imperial virtues, and 
the dii augusti. The fourth traces the evolution and ultimate decline 
of the cult in Spain from Augustus to Diocletian, and at the end 
several pages are given to the problems that emperor worship 
created for the Christians. In the conclusion, Etienne explains why 
he has brought his investigations to a close at the beginning of the 
Tetrarchy: “ Dioclétien a trop bouleversé le visage administratif 
de Empire pour que le culte impérial 4 son tour n’en soit pas 
secoué” (p. 519). In this he may perhaps be accused of a trifle 
inconsistency, since nearly half of his discussion of emperor worship 
and Christianity is concerned with the decrees of the Council of 
Elvira which, though the exact year is disputed, is to be dated at 
least ten or fifteen years after the division of the empire. And 
even if the changes in the imperial cult were as radical as imagined 
(quod est probandum), they would be significant for the light they 
could throw on the final secularization of an institution which 
survived in many of its external trappings as a part of the court 
etiquette of the Christian emperors of the fourth and fifth centuries. 

Despite the apparent wealth of documentation and the author’s 
intent of penetrating into the “ théologie impériale” and even into 
the “ mystique impériale” (p. 6) of the Spaniards, the total impres- 
sion left by the book is somewhat disappointing if not positively 
misleading. This is partly due to the materials available for such a 
study, partly to the way they are handled, but chiefly to the forced 
interpretations given to them. Just as it is impossible to write a 
Christian theology from the archaeological and epigraphical data 
of the Roman catacombs, so it is quite impossible to obtain an ade- 
quate understanding of emperor worship from a multiplication of 
coin types, statues, altars, and dedicatory inscriptions without com- 
parable literary sources. But formal documents of this type, which 
the author eschews on principle (p. 6), are at a minimum for 
Spain. In developing his theme, Etienne follows a strictly inductive 
method. This would be excellent if he could rid himself of some of 
the incubus of previous scholarship. As it is, he is constantly 
dragging in ad hoc information as he proceeds along his tortuously 
slow way. It seems to me that if he had set out with fixed definitions 
and accepted findings elsewhere and then pointed up the differences 
in Spain the reader would not get the impression of endless back- 
tracking without sufficiently defined goals. Only when he is nearly 
half way through his work, for example, does he get around to telling 
the reader what he means by “ culte,” and then only to state: “ Pour 
Vinstant, disons simplement que chaque empereur a recu un culte 
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et qu’un tel culte le mettait au-dessus du rest de l’humanité, sans 
qu’on le considérat pour autant comme un dieu” (p. 288). 

Even more unfortunate than this needless prolixity is the general 
interpretation which Etienne gives to his discoveries. He obviously 
has a thesis, or rather several theses, to prove: The success of the 
imperial cult in Spain cannot be explained in terms of the adoption 
of an Eastern concept or foreign imposition but only as the flowering 
of a natural inclination (pp. 4, 115). Spain played an exceptional 
role in the development of the imperial cult (p. 355). Far from 
being simply attentive to Rome or Italy, Spain was “toujours a 
lavant-garde de |’adoration impériale ” and became a model for the 
rest of the world (pp. 405, 522). Etienne is certainly right in 
postulating some natural inclination among the peoples of Spain 
to explain the ready adoption of the imperial cult, but the lengthy 
arguments he employs to explain this tendency are quite inadequate. 
They depend entirely upon a forced interpretation of two customs: 
the proskynesis of the Iberians and the devotio of the Celtiberians 
(p. 113). Much is made of the obeisance offered to Scipio by the 
captured citizens of New Carthage (Pol., X, 17) and by Edeco, 
ruler of the Edetani (Pol., X, 40), but the attempt to show that 
falling to one’s knees was “un rite d’adoration ” (p. 91) is far from 
convincing. Could it not more logically be taken simply as a 
natural sign of weakness and submission—muta metu terram genibus 
summissa petebat (Lucretius, I, 92)? I fail also to see why the 
devotio Iberica, the vow which a soldier took not to live on after the 
death of his captain, should be “le symbole de la soumission au 
pouvoir surnaturel du chef” (p. 79). It would seem rather that 
the one thing expected of a supernatural leader was victory in com- 
bat, and that as a consequence this peculiar type of devotio could 
have meant nothing more than an extraordinary attachment to 
another mortal. Instead of searching for a basis for the ready 
adoption of emperor worship in such dubious quarters, would it not 
have been sufficient to allude to the widespread belief among primi- 
tive tribes (and some not-so-primitive nations) that the mana or 
supernatural power of a successful leader is the sign of his godly 
and even divine nature? Further investigations along this line 
might have been as fruitful in explaining the precedents for emperor 
worship in Spain as they have been for those in Rome (ef., for 
example, H. Wagenvoort, “ Imperium,” in Roman Dynamism [Ox- 
ford, 1947], pp. 59-72). 

Etienne maintains that the erection of an altar to Augustus at 
Tarraco is of great importance in that it shows that Spain was in 
advance of other provinces in the West in promoting the iaperial 
cult (pp. 355, 367-76), but as he himself observes, the only evi- 
dence for its dedication during the lifetime of Augustus is a clever 
retort of the emperor cited by Qui: tilian (VI, 3, 77). Moreover, 
Augustus’ reluctance at the outset of his reign to accept divine 
honors is so well known that it is at least possible that the possessive 
genitive in the critical phrase in ara eius refers to an altar erected 
“by,” rather than “to,” him. Capital is made of the permission 
given by Tiberius for the erection of a temple to Augustus at 
Tarraco since even Tacitus refers to it as an example in omnes 
provincias (pp. 409-11; Tac., Ann., I, 78). But the remark could be 
ironic. Since a temple had been erected to Caesar at Rome after his 
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death, it certainly did not take a great deal of imagination on the 
part of the Spaniards to ambition the erection of a similar temple 
to Augustus. If the petition had not come from Spain, it would un- 
doubtedly have originated elsewhere, with similar “exemplary ” 
effects. 

Questions may also be raised with some details in the book. It is 
suggested that the common abbreviation pontif. aug. should as a 
rule be read pontif(ex), aug(ur) rataer than pontif(ex) aug(usti) 
(p. 198). Before subscribing to this opinion, one would have to 
be certain that the cumulation of major priestly offices during the 
Empire was much more common in the provinces than it had been 
at Rome during the Republic. Vegetius, De re mil., II, 5: Nam 
imperator cum Augusti nomen accepit tanquam praesenti et corporali 
deo fidelis est praestanda devotio, is cited as a proof that a military 
leader honored by the devotio Iberica was to be considered “ comme 
un dieu vivant” (p. 361, n. 5). But Vegetius was a fourth-century 
Christian who could not possibly have regarded the emperor as “a 
living god,” and who, moreover, makes his meaning perfectly clear 
in tLe very next sentence: Deo enim vel privatus vel militans servit, 
cum fideliter eum diligit qui Deo regnat auctore. In general the 
orthography of the book is quite adequate. English readers have 
probably by this time ceased to expect foreign writers to master the 
rule for the capitalization of proper adjectives in English titles, 
so little complaint can be made about the aberrations on this score. 
In one set of tables there is considerable inconsistency in the capitali- 
zation and non-capitalization of aug. (pp. 205-6). On several occa- 
sions the lares are qualified by augustes rather than the proper 
augusti (pp. 346, 349). A list of forty other errata is given on page 
615, but this could be at least doubled if the accents and aspirations 
on the Greek texts were all corrected. 

Despite the author’s exaggerated claims for the importance of 
Spain in the history of the development of the imperial cult and 
minor slips in detail, the volume is not without value. The numerous 
statistical tables which are scattered throvghout the book are of 
particular interest. These list such items as the extent of hospitium, 
clientela, and patronatus throughout the peninsula, the careers of 
provincial priests before and after the flaminate, the objects of cult 
of the severi augustales, and so forta. These statistical studies are 
recapitulated in a series of twenty-three maps at the end of the 
book which makes it possible to see at a glance the relative im- 
portance in time and place of particular manifestations of the 
imperial cult. The author’s conclusions from these lists generally 
confirm what was known, or at least suspected, before: the municipal 
cults were largely centered about the worship of the living emperor, 
while the provincial cults were more concerned with the dead 
(p. 235) ; the variety of forms taken by the municipal cults indicates 
that they were of spontaneous origin and not imposed from above 
(p. 250); the priesthoods were largely con‘ined to the wealthy 
(p. 230), and a provincial flaminate was a step towards an equestrian 
career (p. 152); “status seekers” among the enfranchised could 
satisfy their ambitions by serving in the severi augustales (p. 251); 
under the last Julio-Claudians there was a marked decline in the 
imperial cult in Spain (p. 433), but this was followed by a revival 
under Vespasian (p. 458); in the second century private dedica- 
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tions become rare (p. 490) ; in the troubled third century the imperial 
cult, though continuing as an institution, could no longer satisfy 
the needs of the people (p. 497). 

Similarly detailed studies of emperor worship in other areas of 
the empire will probably be made in the future. These undoubtedly 
will contribute to the final story of the imperial cult when, and if, 
it is ever written. They should prove to be of more assistance in 
the attainment of this ultimate goal if they are not so long and 
ambitious as the present work—zAé¢ov mavros (Hesiod, Works 
and Days, 40). 

M. JosEPH COSTELLOE, S.J. 

CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, 

OmaHA, NEBRASKA. 


R. P. Hoogma. Der Einfluss Vergils auf die Carmina Latina Epi- 
graphica. Eine Studie mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
metrisch-technischen Grundsatze der Entlehnung. Amsterdam, 
North-Holland Publishing Co., 1959. Pp. xxiii + 373. 


Dr. Hoogma’s scholarly investigation of the influence of Vergil 
on the Carmina latina epigraphica is a welcome addition to the small 
number of studies of Latin verse inscriptions. Following the publica- 
tion of the corpus of verse inscriptions by Buecheler in 1895, 1897 
and by Lommatzsch in 1926, there was a flurry of literary and 
epigraphical activity. Since 1930, however, activity has been limited 
to publication of newly found inscriptions and to general studies 
such as those of A. Stein (1931), A. B. Purdie (1935), A. Brelich 
(1937), and R. Lattimore (1942). Specifically, the influence of 
classical authors upon the verse inscriptions has been investigated by 
T. Kleberg (Juvenal, 1946) and E. Liszberger in his excellent small 
volume, Das Fortleben der rémischen Elegiker in den Carmina 
epigraphica (Diss. Tiibingen, 1934). There were also articles on the 
influence of Vergil in various clasical journals, e. g., M. della Corte, 
“Vergilio nell’epigrafia pompeiana,” Hpig., II (1940). 

Although it should not detract from the value of this investigation, 
it must be stated at the outset that the title is misleading since 
Hoogma limits himself to the study of the influence of the Aeneid on 
the Carmina latina epigraphica. The author defends his exclusion 
of the Eclogues, Georgics, and Appendix on grounds of size of the 
investigation of the Aeneid alone and because the Aeneid gives a 
representative picture of the borrowings. It is to Hoogma’s credit, 
however, that contrary to the majority of scholars in the field of 
Latin metrical inscriptions, he does not limit himself to the Buecheler- 
Lommatzsch corpus but he includes E. Diehl, Inscriptiones latinae 
christianae veteres (Berlin, 1925, 1927, 1931) and A. Ferrua, Epi- 
grammata Damasiana (Roma, 1942). 

This study by Hoogma will interest scholars in various fields of 
classical studies, probably in the following order: First, Latin 
metrics and verse construction; second, Latin verse inscriptions; 
third, Vergilian studies. Hoogma’s methodology and conclusions will 
certainly be of value to those classicists who are concerned with 
the problems of originality and borrowing in antiquity. 

The volume is admirably organized. After a brief Vorwort, he 
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cites his bibliography, explains his abbreviations, and gives a fine 
summary of the status of research in the field.1 His Stand der 
Forschung (pp. 1-22) should prove of general interest and value 
especially for the scholar in another field who wishes to familiarize 
himself quickly with the status of scholarship in Latin metrical 
inscriptions. In the final two pages of this summary, Hoogma makes 
an eloquent plea for a new edition of collected pagan and Christian 
carmina, each with a basic commentary including the results of 
scholarship found in numerous periodicals. Such an edition, accord- 
ing to Hoogma, should include occasional translations, indices as in 
Dessau, and an introduction treating religious, philosophical, metri- 
eal, epigraphical, and literary aspects of the verse inscriptions. Most 
appealing to this reviewer would be the inclusion of those Latin 
metrical inscriptions published in various periodicals since the ap- 
pearance of the earlier editions. Hoogma states that such an edition 
complete with introduction, old and new inscriptions, commentary, 
and indices would make the Carmina latina epigraphica available 
for study to scholars who are not specialists in this often difficult 
material. 

In the first portion of his study (Abschnitt I, pp. 27-155), Hoogma 
investigates the borrowings of metrical units, verses, and parts of 
verses, apart from the carmina in which they appear. Inter alia, 
the author excludes Wand- und Geritinschriften and cites five 
external criteria for Vergilian borrowings (pp. 55, 58-9). The bor- 
rowings are classified according to seven categories: A. Metrical 
units having the same position in the verse as in Vergil; these are 
further classified as to location (foot) in the line. These are given 
according to the phrases in the Aeneid with no reference to the 
inscriptions. B. Change of location of the metrical unit in hex- 
ameter and pentameter. Both Vergilian and epigraphical lines are 
cited here. This section is divided by metrical units: I. --~--— 
I], Il. IV. V. 
(half verse). C. Contracting and expanding of metrical units, e. g.: 


Aen., VI, 884: purpureos spargam flores animamque nepotis 
Buech., 610,11: pl]urpuret flores mutati [lumi]ne pulchro 

Aen., XII, 472: cuncta gerens vocemque et corpus et arma Metisci 
Damas., 201,B, 4: mulcebat natum cuncta pro patre gerens 


D. Transposition of word order in metrical units, e. g.: 


Aen., II, 537: persolvant grates dignas et praemia reddant 
Buech., 816,2: persolvat dignas grates et praemia reddat 


E. Shift of ictus and change of rhythmic character of metrical 
units, e. g.: 

Aen., VI, 546: i, déctis, i, nostrum: melioribus utere fatis 
Damas., 1694, B, 4: Festa, décis, nostrum, certe veniemus in unum 


F. Other means of borrowing, including borrowing of two verses 
of Vergil in two verses of an epigram, of two or three Vergilian 
verses in one line, or one Vergilian line in two or three verses. 


*To the bibliography, one might add such studies as H. Roth, Unter- 
suchungen iiber lateinischen Weihgedichte auf Stein (Diss. Giessen, 
1935) and Sebasti4n Mariné Bigorra, Inscripciones hispanas en verso 
(Barcelona, 1952). 
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G. Whole verses borrowed, including those with portions of two or 
more Vergilian verses placed together. 


In Abschnitt II, larger borrowings (pp. 156-218), Hoogma studies 
twelve chosen inscriptions: three pagan dedicatory inscriptions, four 
pagan sepulchral inscriptions, one Christian honorary inscription, and 
four Christian sepulchral inscriptions. In this section there is an 
examination of the smaller borrowings within the poem as a whole. 
The author seeks to learn not only in what ways these inscriptions 
are dependent in form and content upon Vergil but also whether 
smaller borrowings are obtained independently throughout the work 
of Vergil or whether there is an agreement in form and content 
between the Vergilian and epigraphical verses. An excellent example 
of his study is the first metrical inscription, Buech. 868, of Rome, 
ca. A.D. 200. This inscription relates the sacrifice and giving of 
simulacra to Hercules Invictus by the praetor urbanus, Cilo; the 
ceremony was customary on 12 August at the Ara Maxima. Hoogma 
notes that a great number of Vergilian reminiscences are drawn 
from Book VIII where the origin of the cult, the construction of 
the Ara Maxima, and the sacrifice are described. In a footnote the 
author points out that there is no trace of the influence of Propertius, 
IV, 9, an elegy which describes the establishment of the Ara 
Maxima. 

Also in Abschnitt II, Hoogma finds that the influence of Vergil 
is not limited to borrowing of metrical units but sometimes a carmen 
is inspired by a single known locus (e.g. soul purification in Book 
VI) or a famous episode (Dido and Aeneas). In his study of 
Christian inscriptions, it appears certain that the influence of the 
Christian poets is not nearly so great as that of classical pagan poets, 
especially Vergil. 

The Zweiter Teil (pp. 219-343) consists of a Verzeichnis der 
Anlehnungen. His procedure in this part is to quote the whole 
Vergilian line first and then cite the line or lines of the verse 
inscription, indicating the borrowings by means of italics. The type, 
location, and date of the inscriptions are cited. In the footnotes are 
many references to other classical authors, especially Ovid, to similar 
passages in Vergil, ete. Although Hoogma includes the Grabschrift 
Vergils, Mantua me genuit ... and the Aeneis Proemium, he does 
not include the other poem in the Vitae Vergilianae. This is unfor- 
tunate since the Ballista epitaph occurs twice and references to 
borrowings from these lines might also throw some light on the 
authenticity of the Lives themselves or at least show the influence 
of anything remotely identified with Vergil. 

His volume concludes with a useful Register of the Carmina 
Epigraphica cited in his study according to the numbers in Buecheler 
I-II, Lommatzsch, Diehl I-II, Ferrua, Ihm, Engstrom, Della Corte, 
etc.; this citation is followed by the Vergilian verse borrowed, and 
a statement as to type, location, and date of inscription. This index 
could have been rendered more useful if it contained a page number 
reference to this study, especially to pages 1-218. 

On the basis of a study of the appearance and use of Aeneid, VI, 
429 (= XI, 28) conducted by this reviewer for another purpose, the 
thoroughness of at least this portion is open to question. The 
phrase from the Aeneid is a commonplace in Latin literature, appear- 
ing in essence before the Aeneid and often thereafter: 


} 
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Abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo. 


In footnote 54, p. 285, Hoogma cites a few other appearances of 
this phrase; to those, others could be added, e.g.: Cic., Dom., 16, 42; 
Quinct., 15,50; Rep., II, 41, 68; Flaceus, Argon., V, 31-2; Sil., Pun., 
V, 591; Stat., Theb., III, 635-7 and VIII, 375-6; P. Boyaneé, 
“Funus Acerbum,” R. E. A., LIV (1952), pp. 275-89; H. I. Marrou, 
“Epitaphe crétienne d’Hippone 4 réminiscences vergiliennes,” 
Libyca, I (1953), p. 227; S. Aurigemma, L’ “ Area” cemeteriale 
cristiana di Ain Zdra (Rome, 1932), pp. 54, 69, 82, 100, and 161. 
To the citations of this phrase in verse inscriptions by Hoogma 
(pp. 285-7, 329), one may add: Buech., 93, 5-6; 447, 4-5; 1159, 2; 
1307, 7-8; 1649, 1-2; Lom., 2079, 2; 2106, 2: and A. Riese, Carmina 
in codicibus scripta, 487*, 22 (Epitaphium Vitalis Mimi). 

A further indication of the influence of Vergil upon the verse 
inscriptions may be seen by a study of the appropriateness of use 
of this Vergilian phrase. In Aeneid VI, Vergil is describing Hades 
and in particular (427 ff.) the weeping souls of young children 
snatched from their mothers; in Book XI (27 ff.), Vergil uses the 
phrase to describe the young Pallas, slain by Mezentius. The phrase 
as used in the Carmina epigraphica almost invariably refers to the 
untimely death of a young or relatively young person; in over 
one-half of the poems containing the phrase, the age of the deceased 
is given, varying from days to 38 years. In other epitaphs the 
deceased is described in general terms such as young wife. This type 
of investigation suggests a supplementary chapter which could be 
added to Hoogma’s study or at least indicates another means of 
approach to the problem, i.e. of examining the felicity of the use 
of the Vergilian phrase in the verse inscriptions. This is what 
Hoogma has done with regard to individi.al poems. Perhaps study 
of a phrase or series of phrases would give interesting results. 

The study of this individual phrase lends credence to the excellent 
suggestions modestly presented by Hoogma in his fine preface. He 
comments upon the importance of Vergil as a national poet, the 
use of Vergil as a school text, and the extensive employment of 
memory in ancient education. Hoogma offers the suggestion that the 
combination of these three factors may furnish an explanation for 
the great frequency of borrowings from Vergil in later classical 
authors and especially in the Carmina latina epigraphica. The infre- 
quency of exact quotations, as may be seen from a study of the 
phrase from Aeneid, VI, 429 and XI, 28, further corroborates his 
suggestion, One wonders, however, about the part played by the 
text tradition of Vergil in the borrowings from Vergil by the authors 
of the verse inscriptions. May the variant textual tradition be 
reflected to some extent in the infrequency of exact repetition of 
Vergilian lines? 

Dr. Hoogma’s investigation will be welcomed by scholars as the 
definitive study of the ‘influence of the Aeneid upon the Carmina 
latina epigraphica. It should stimulate further research on the 
process of borrowing in other authors. Supplements showing the 
influence of the Georgics, Eclogues, Appendix, and Vitae will 
complete the investigation of the influence of Vergil upon Latin 
metrical inscriptions. 

JOHN W. ZaRKER. 
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